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THE CAPTIVE COUNT AND THE FLOWERS. 


From the German—Translated for the Albion. 
BY ELLA L. HARVEY. 


THE COUNT. 


I know there blooms in distant bower 
The fairest bud that springeth ; 

But vainly to that wondrous flower 
The captive’s fancy clingeth. 

All lonely in its anguish here 
My prisoned soul must pine ; 

While solitude might still be dear, 
Were that bright blossom mine ! 


Adown the castle’s terraced steep 
Look forth, mine eager eyes :— 

In vain o’er grove and glade they sweep ; 
Not there my floweret lies. 

But he, who to the captive’s sight 
Its beauty should deliver, 

Or pecs. rude, or high-born knight, 
Should be my friend for ever. 


THE ROSE. 
Beneath thy latticed tower I twine, 

In beauty rare and bright ; 

The flower thou mean’st is surely mine, 
Thou poor imprisoned knight ! 

Thou in thine own proud world again 
Shalt bear thy lofty part : 

And still the Queen of Flowers shall reign 
Unrivalled in thy heart. 


THE COUNT. 

All honour to thy purple dyes, 
Thy mantling robe of green,— 

More precious to the maiden’s eyes 
Than gold or silver sheen ! 

7, wreath is glorious in its bloom, 

‘hy hues are rich and deep : 

But thou art not the flower bor whom 

These eyes in silence weep. 


THE LILY. 


The Rose in warfare ever lives, 
And fame is heaped upon her; 

And yet the lover’s fancy gives 
The Lily bell the honour ! 

For he, within whose noble breast 
A true, high heart is swelling, 
As stainless as mine own pure crest, 

Still holds me most excelling. 


THE COUNT. 


I know my heart is true, and free 
From every cloud save anguish ; 

Yet here must I imprisoned be, 
And sad and lonely languish. 

Thou bringest many a lovely face 
These tearful eyes before ; 

And yet, despite thy virgin grace, 
I love another more. 


THE CARNATION. 

And might the bright Carnation bloom 
The captive’s heart to bless ? 

She, mid these towers of circling gloom, 
Laughs out in loveliness. 

Here in the gaoler's cultured ground 
I rear my brilliant wreath ; 

And perfumed gales are floating round, 
Thy lattice grate beneath. 


THE COUNT. 


No lip shall shame thy blossoms bright, 
The garden’s gorgeous pride ; 

But thou dost seek the noontide light, 
And bloom the uay-god’s bride. 

The flower that rules my constant dream 
Arrays not thus her place ; 

But silent as the voiceless stream, 
She smiles in quiet grace. 


THE VIOLET. 


I dwell forgotten and alone, 
Nor willingly am speaking : 
Yet should my lowly prayer atone, 
A lifelong silence breaking,— 
Were I the flower thou lov’st so well, 
How sad my soul would be 
That all its odours might not dwell 
Imprisoned here for thee! 


THE COUNT. 


Thou gentle violet, mild and dear, 
Stil treasured though thou art, 

i ter A bud which blooms not here 

‘ Pine the captive’s heart. 
Yet Bebe: breathe 5 an ies 
ame around it twi ; 

For not amid these cliffs of Giese, 

My flower can be enshrined. 


Beneath these heigh 
There roves in Taatue, peed ag 
The truest wife that earth has “tm 
Her dreams of rescue weavin . 
She weeps her captive’s lonely Sot 
® reo Shenders azure star : 
reathes at her feet ** For ” 
I feel its sigh afar. © 2° 2%» 
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Ay, distance may not quell the might 
Of two true hearts that love : 

And mid my gloom of prison night, 
Its magic force I prove. 

And when my heart is nigh to break 
Beneath its weight of pain ; 

I ery “ Forget me not,” and wake 
Its pulse to life again. 





THE STORY OF MOZART’S “ REQUIEM.” 


To print the introdaction to this remarkable narrative would swell it out to incon- 
venient length, and we are already too often compelled to divide and subdivide 
our selected articles. The previous pages relate how, inthe year 1816, an Eng- 
lishbman named Vaughan, and a German named Hofer, became acquainted at 
Prague. The latter is described as connected, by marriage, with Mozart, and asa 
devotee to the music and the memory of the illustrious composer. After an inti- 
macy ofthree years, Vaughan is on attendance at Hofer’s death-bed ; at this point 
we take up the tale.—Ed. Alb. 


* * * * * 

Vaughan turned quickly round, and looked at the figure that lay 
beneath his eyes. The eyes were half-closed, the hands were clasped ; 
but by the quivering of the lids the emotion of the invalid might be 


> 


seen. 

‘«« [fear I have disturbed you,” said Vaughan. 

‘* No,” said Hofer, after a moment’s pause; “* you have not. I was 
not sleeping. I was wondering whether it was worth while to tell youa 
strange passage in my history, one which I would wish heartily at this 
hour to efface.” 

‘“¢ Connected with the composer ?” said Vaughan, drawing near. 

«© Yes !’”’ said Hofer, raising himself on his elbow, and looking intent- 
ly in Vaughan’s face ‘‘ This is the first evening that I have ever felt 
Minesed to speak of this subject to you. It is a strange and rare thing 
the story of the ‘ Requiem.” Youknow the tale that has gone about the 
world of the supernatural circumstances attending the death of the great 
Mozart. It was fitting that he should have a death-bed decorated with 
other garniture than what belongs to those of most men, and he had it. 
His spirit ascended amid the incense that he himself had prepared and 
laid on the altar of God’s praise. They stood around him, the faithful 
friends of festive days, and they crowned the dying genius with his own 
glory ere he departed. Do you not think that ascension was winged 
with a rapture as divine as that which filled the heart of the prophet in 
the fire-chariot of ancient Israel ?” 

** Yet he wept ?” said Vaughan. 

*¢ Yes,” said Hofer, with wild and serious eyes fixed on the face of the 
Englishman. “‘ Yes, he wept—true. Not with theawful joy ofthe dying 
believer. I will tell you of his death, Mr. Vaughan, for I have heard 
it from the lips of those that beheld it ; and, more than that, I was the 
cause of it.” 

“* How ?” cried Vaughan, starting to his feet with sudden en- 
er, . 

Fes," repeated Hofer ; ** I was the cause of it. Do not shrinkfrom 
me. YetamIno murderer. My dying word I give you of this.” 

«* Explain yourself,” said Vaughan. 

**T will. Sitdown. Listen to me. The time may be short.” 

He paused and covered his face with his hands for several minutes, 
as if trying to bring the past thoroughly before his mind once more 
Then he raised his eyes again to those of Vaughan. They were large, 
deep-set, and the Englishman felt the powerful and picturesque form 
and face before him appeal loudly to his imagination as the sick man 
sat up suddenly with lighted eyes, and spoke in a voice full of deep 
melody and impressive intensity of tone :— 

‘* It was in the year 1791, in the month of August, that I first saw 
Mozart. I had only then lately returned from Spain, where I had spent 
my youth. My family is, as you know, German. My uncle’s son, 
Hofer, married a sister of the composer ; and he was one of those who 
sang the ‘ Requiem’ round the dying bed of Mozart. Hofer had not the 
caatant idea of the manner in which I was concerned with the latter 
days of the great Wolfgang; and, indeed, I think that Iam bold and 
foolish in telling you of it now. However, I know that your curiosity 
is excited, and you shall hear it. ‘You are aware that Salieri, the man 
whose long-tried hatred of Mozart made him the object of suspicion after 
the death of the master, thought fit to proclaim his innocence before 
several witnesses on his death-bed at Venice, not many years 
He was justified in doing this : he had nothing to do with his death. 

«* When I arrived from Madrid there was a man of the name of Schicka- 
neder, the well-known manager of one ofthe theatresin Vienna He 
employed me as a copyist on one or two occasions, and I thus became 
acquainted with one of the greatest rascals in the ranks of German man- 
agers. He was always in debt, tumbling into it as fast as his friends 
helped him out. Yet was this rogue the favourite of all who knew him, 
even long after he was detected in tricks which might have sent him to 
@ gaol and a guillotine. He was so mightily agreeable, so frank and joy- 
ous & i ate so irresistibly droll and gay, that none could look 
grave in the festive sunshine of his presence. 

“* This man had been for some time an acquaintance of Mozart when 
I came to Vienna, and it was for him that the Zauderflote was compo- 
sed—a work given to him under promise that he was not to give it to 
the theatres of the city or country ; a promise which he broke in the 
most disgraceful manner, though he knew that his want of honesty was 
severely felt by Mozart, who was in almost as great need of money as he 
was himself. I have often wondered by what law of nature it is that 
genius must be poor and improvident. The sensitive temperament seems 
to require the scourge of want to spur it on over the obstacles in its 
road ; at least thus alone canI explain to myself the penury of the bril- 
liantly gifted. 

‘* Mozart was preyed upon by the neediest wretches in the city. Stad- 
ler and Artaria sucked his brains with as much ease of conscience as I 
would perform that office to an egg, and, with the splendid prodigality 
of the heart of true genius, he forgave them their debts and mean offen- 
ces. Imust say, though, that when I first became acquainted with 
Schickaneder, and others of his class, I knew nothing of this, and i 
posed him at least to be as honest as most of the men we meet in the way 
of business, 

‘* It was in May that Schickaneder was walking one day in the Pra- 
ter with Mozart when I passed them. I looked with some curiosity on 
the latter, for I had never before had so good a view of him, however 
well I knew him from reputation I saw the large, languid, and prom- 
inent eyes fixed on the face of the man to whom he was lis with 
intense earnestness. Sckickaneder at that moment was describing to 
him the plan of the opera that he desired to have, and in which he pro- 
posed to sing himself. He looked on it as the means of extricating him- 
self from difficulties and distress, and to this work Mozart was willing 
to lend a kind and helping hand. I turned round to look at them after 
they had passed, and comp.red with a smile the profiles of the two com- 
panions. Mozart’s mountainous nose almost touched the tip of the chin 
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of his friend, the latter being several inches taller than lit'le Wolfgang. 
Mozart held him by the wrist, and they disappeared, thus engaged in 
conversation, ro one of the wooden walks of the Prater. 

‘* One evening in the month of August—early in the month ; I think 
about the 7th or 8th, as far as I can recolleet—I received a visit from 
Schickaneder and Stadler. They sat smoking and talking in my room 
for some time, and their conversation was entirely on the subject of the 
new opera, its probable success, and the means whereby they might 
conceal from the composer the treachery of which they had been guilty ; 
for, doubtless, you know that Mozart had generously given the - 
flote to Schickaneder for his benefit under the promise tha‘. no copies 
were to be privately disposed ofamong the other theatres in the metrop- 
olis or in the bog ney This engagement had been broken through by 
Schickaneder ; for he had furnished several managers with the score 
of the opera, and he had thus secured a handsome sum for himself. 

« Their conversation interested me, though I was not personally con- 
cerned in the transaction, and on that occasion Schick aneder entertain- 
ed me and his companion with many anecdotes illustrative of the pecu- 
liar temper and taste of Mozart. 

“* Coarse fellow, and grotesque in the extreme as he was, he could 
enter into the minutest point of interest and peculiarity of character ; 
and intimately acquainted as he was, too, with the private habits of the 
composer, he was able to give the most admirable sketches of his ways, 
his manners, his restless fits of wandering to and fro, his feverish fidg 
ets when the brain was in labour of an air or an opera, and the most 
salient points were further illuminated by mimicry of the highest order ; 
that power of imitation which nearly rises into inspiration, and ones 
capable of transfusing the very being, the thoughts, the powers almost, 
of another into the spirit of the actor for the brief instant of represen- 
tation. 

“ Schickaneder had known ‘ byw Leopold,’ as - ain bin. She —. 
of Mozart, for many years ; and he was especially happy in - 
mance of a scene supposed to take, or rather ato sg to have taken, 
place between father and son at a carnival ball, when Mozart, whose 
animal spirits at times rose above all control, enacted the of Punch- 
inello, and annoyed the more prudent parent by making in that charac- 
ter a deeper oo on society than old Leopold’s circumspection 


deemed desirable.” ; 

* Do you know,” said Hofer, after pausing for a few moments, ‘‘ the 
struggles and es of genius are to me as a veritable vision of pur- 
gatory. Many, many were the clouds. and billows that o that 
spirit ere :t took its white-wioged flight to the stars, and enth iteelf 
in the everlasting serene of immortality.” 

Here Hofer paused, and remained silent for many minutes. At last 
he resuméd his narrative, saying,— 





«* You doubtless know the supernatural tradition of the stranger that 
visited Mozart, and who ordered him to write a requiem, to be ready 
by a certain day, and for which a certain sum was to be paid ””’ 

Vaughan bowed in silence. 

** Ah,” replied Hofer, ‘‘ who shall dare to raise the veil that shrouds 
the inner holy of holies of genius from the vulgarizing gaze and com- 
ments of lower and coarser natures ? This I will tell you, however, 
that the wonderful organization of Mozart was one apt to tremble and 
vibrate beneath a breath,a touch that would not have made another quiver 
orswerve one tittle from its usual calm. I learnt that night from Schicka- 
neder that two years before they had attended a masquerade together ; 
that on that occasion he had seen the terrible superstition wherewith 
the poor frail-hearted genius was cursed, and what had —- re- 
called it to his mind was the fact that that very day Mozart had met 
him in the public walk, had drawn him aside. and had told him that the 
figure of the masqued fortune-teller who had prophesied his future fate 
to him at the masquerade two years before had appeared to him, and 
lifting its disguise from its face, had shown him that of pale death, 
while the words ‘ Requiem eternam’ were breathed more than spoken 
by the unearthly messenger, sent, he believed,to warn himof hie end. He 
appeared to be extremely nervous and depressed when he spoke of it, 
and added, that after starting up from his sleep, and walking to and 
fro in his room, he lay down again to rest, and that, while sleeping, a 
chorus of supernatural sweetness had sung to him a eervice for the dead 
—parts of which had escaped him, but parts of which be remembered 
still; and he had sung to Schickaneder a few bars of the tenderest and 
saddest melody. Schickaneder had laughed at him, not believing him- 
self in anything of supernatural agency ; but with wild and mournful 
earnestness Mozart had persisted in the truth of the visionary choir, and 
continued to repeat in a low tone, the,words,—‘ Requiem eternam dona 
eis, Domine’ 

** The strong nerves and reckless healthy spirit of the actor, could not 
realize the morbid and miserable presentiment that hovered gloomily 
over the mind of the musician. ‘ 

* Of that word, presentiment,” said Hofer, looking s' at 
Vaughan, ‘ how little is comprehended by those who use it most glibly. 
The warning voice that fills the secret chambers of the i with 
a dread of coming woe and death, whence doth it rise? for what pur- 

e? What spirit, good or evil, dare — its advising, its fore- 

ing influence, between man and hi ? has a presentiment 
turned aside the blow that was to fall. The fated being feels—hears, 
as it were, the dread rustling of the wings of thecoming Azrael ; but he 
walks without stumbling to encounter, and the warning voice has 
failed in its mission. Whence do these powers of ogee arise, if we 
listen with our hands bound with the strong chains of fatality? 1 have 
known a man leave his home to take but a excursion of pleasure, 
and with his eyelids as wet, ere he said farewell to his wife, as if he 
were bound for a field like the great Waterloo. He knew that he should 
return no more; but he went, and he was killed that afternoon ina 
pleasure-ground by an accident, , 

“ Well, I must tell you of the énd of this adventure. Schickaneder 
and Stadler remained talking of the dark stories of dreams, witchcraft, 
and wonders of diablerie; and on Stadler doubting the truth of the 
story told him by Schickaneder, of Mozart’s superstitious dread excited 
by his late dream, Schickaneder protested that he would wager a con- 
siderable sum of money on the subject, and that he would half kill Mo- 
zart with fright by a trick, which would convince all Vienna of his fool- 
ish belief in supernatural agency. eT 

“* There are,’ he said, ‘no bounds to the silliness of those who be- 
lieve in the miraculous. I will engage tomake Mozart believe that the 
evil one has come to him in person, and has made him promise him a 
requiem, to be ready by a certain day. Yes, I will wager you a hun- 
.dred—two hundred francs—what you will. 

“*T accept it,’ said Stadler, ‘ with all my heart, and I will fix the 
bet at two hundred and twenty francs. : 

«Done! said Schickaneder. ‘ You leave Vienns to-morrow, I 
know, and so you will not interfere with, or disturb in any way, my ar- 
rangements, I will engage to furnish Vienna with a farce of my own 
at Mozart’s expense.’ 

« They scouaned to talk for some time after this, and at last the 
left my house very late, having smoked and drunk for several hours in 


my upper room. 
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« Lt was on the following day, about five in the afternoon, thai I saw 
Schickaneder . He came, he said, to ask a favour of me; and on 
my saying that | would do anything in my power to serve him (for the 


man was a favourite of mine), he told me that he wished for my assist- 
ance in « trick that he was going to play toa friend. He described to 
me the part that he wished me to play. I was to be dressed in a suit 
of mourning with which he was to provide me. I was to go at night- 
fall to Mozart’s dwelling, ask an audience, and enter his room with my 
hat slouching over my brows. I was not to remove it. I was to refuse 
to give my name. I was to offer any sum, and to name the day when 
it was to be finished. Schickaneder made me rehearse my part till I 
‘was perfect in it, and we performed it together, I acting the part of the 
mysterious visitant ; he performing the terror-stricken artist to the 

e. Ifelt extremely amused, and longed to see the result of my début. 
It never occurred to me that real fear could be caused by so paltry 


k. 

« It was on Thursday, the llth of August, that I went to Mozart’s 
house. It was about eight o'clock, and he was at supper with his wife. 
1 said that | must see him, for my business was urgent ; and as I stood 
waiting his approach, 1 myself became impressed with the idea—weak 
and foolish enough, too—that I was an appointed means of warning 
him of his coming end; and this, I feel sure, lent a solemnity and ter- 
ror to my words and manner that they could not otherwise have posses- 
sed. Iwas left for some time alone, and [ had time to examine the 
room of the genius. There wasin one corner an open harpsichord, 
with a piece of manuscript music on the desk. A silk handkerchief, 
stained with ink, lay beside it, and a handful of flowers, faded with 
the heat, were tossed in a withered heap within the leaves of a copy of 
the Zauberfiste. He had been altering some of the concerted pieces to 
suit the fancy of Schickaneder, who made his appearance in the follow- 
ing month as Papageno, in the opera I have just mentioned. I stood 
immovable in the centre of the room, waiting anxiously for the appear- 
ance of my victim. Suddenly, without, I heard the voice of Schickane- 
der. He was in the house, and he accompanied Mozart to the door of 
the room in which I was. He stood at the entrance speaking cheerfully 
to the composer ; and i retreated to the darkest corner of the room, al- 
most wishing to make my escape unseen, when Mozart entered, and I 
saw in the pale twilight the faint outline ofhis head and form. He ap- 

hed, and I rose and came forward. He spoke first in German. 

e said,— 

«<«]T regret having kept you waiting, sir; what are your com- 

Pid 


* [replied in German. My speech was at that time slightly tinc- 
tured with a foreign accent, from having lived so long out of my native 
country. I suppose that this gave my voice and words a peculiarity 
that made them impressive. I have often thought that I might have 
succeeded as an actor ; for I know not why, but I have observed through 
life that a chance word, or a look from me, has been held to contain 
much more meaning than I ever intended to give, and I imagine that 
this is owing to my apse manner, voice—my exterior, in short, 
‘without any corresponding power in my internal being. It has led me 
into many strange positions, but I shall oply mentiva this one for the 

nt. 


“My reply to Mozart was couched in the words agreed on between 
Schickaneder and myself. He had prepared me for the scene I had to 
perform ; and I could not help marvelling at the power of close imita- 
tion possessed by the actor, when I heard and saw the face, voice, and 
manners of our victim. He listened to my reply, which consisted only 

** « T have come to request you to write a requiem ;’ and approaching 
me he said, in an uncertain voice, inclining his head forward as if anx- 
ious to inspect my face more closely,— 

«© * May [ ask, for bare sse paaeenn of distinction ? 

** Now Schickaneder had prepared me for this question, as one of the 
very first, probably, that would be put to me, and my reply had been 
dictated by him. I answered slowly,— 

*°<« You have said rightly ; it wil/ be for a personage of distinction, 
but [ cannot reveal the name to you.’ 

** He was silent. Fear entered into him at that instant.—the fear 


Atoton. 


She 
my house on the of the 2d of September to tell me that Mozart, 
he had just heard, was to leave for Prague on the following day instead 
of the 5th, which had been his first intention,—that, therefore, I must 
go by daylight the next morning to claim the music, and that I must on 
no account let the opportunity slip, as he wished to have it in print as 
soon as ble. I went on the morning of the 8d to the composer’s 
house: I requested an audience, and insisted on obtaining it. Three 
times he sent a woman-servant to know my name and my business; I 
refused to mention either. Mozart was at this moment on the point of 
departure for Prague. He was going with his wife and Siissmayer, 
his pupil; and I saw the two latter engaged in filling the vehicle in 
which they were to travel, and in which he wrote Fan! of the best 
arts of the Clemenza di Tito. Composing to him was hardly a labour ; 
is brain threw off music as naturally as fire does heat and light. That 
harmonious organization thought in melody and poetry as others do in 
unmusical prose. This was the secret of his marvellous industry, as 
people called it. It was not industry, but the facile prodigality of his 
nature venting itself in a thousand different channels—some sparkling 
with sunshine, others grave with shadows; and the brilliant torrent 
of his genius passed through all with an equal triumph, and it rings in 
our ears still with a lordly voice that time itself shall try in vain to 
silence. 
‘I stood, you must know, near the entrance, from which spot I 
could see the carriage, and I knew that he could not leave the house 
without passing me. At last he came, brushed past me, and sprung 
into the carriage. His wife was following him, but ran back to get 
something that she had forgotten. He called her impatiently twice, 
and I then came forward and stood before him. I put my hand on the 
door, and leaning forward I fixed my eyes steadily on those of Mozart. 
His face expressed the wildest terror; his cheeks were haggard and 
sunken ; his eyes glared wild on me, and he seemed incapable of ad- 
dressing me. I said to him,— 
«Is the requiem finished ” 
***No! no! he exclaimed, vehemently ; ‘I have not finished it, but 
I promise it in a month.’ 
‘**T am satisfied,” I replied; and I drew back, lifting my forefinger 
slowly, and saying, ‘ On the 3d of October I shall come.’ 

‘* His wife entered the carriage ; I did not stop to see their departure, 
but returned home, wondering at the power that I wielded over one so 
superior to otber men in talent.” 

* And you went again?” said Vaughan, anxiously. 

** No,” said Hofer; ‘‘that was my last interview with the composer. 
When Mozart returned from Prague he found out the treachery of 
Schickaneder,—not, however, till after the first performance of the 
Zauberflote. It was then disclose to the composer that the manager 
had disposed in secret of a number of copies, and though Mozart’s only 
exclamation was, ‘The knave! yet there was good reason to suppose 
that Mozart was about to call him to account, with the help of the law, 
for his dishonesty ; and Schickaneder told me that he wished no more 
to be said or done in the matter in which I had been engaged. 

** Now I will tell you of the last time that I saw Mozart: it was on 
the day that his ‘ Praise of Friendship’ was performed at the Free- 
masons’ meeting. It was received with a triumphant welcome, and I 
happened to be seated in a place from which I could distinctly see the 
face of Mozart. It was flushed with the gladness of a glorious success, 
and in that beaming face I could hardly have recognized the wan coun- 
tenance I had looked on a few weeks before. 

‘‘This last glimpse I had of him was in the middle of November. 
From that day until the 21st of the same month he enjoyed the full 
sweets of his position as the greatest living composer. Numbers of 
orders for music of all kinds flowed in on him, and he stood smiling in 
the parting gleam of life’s festal sunshine. But on the 2lst he was 
taken ill: he ha‘ finished the ‘ Requiem’ that day, and the fact of no 
one coming to claim it persuaded him more firmly that it was for him- 
self. He told this to my cousin Hofer, his brother-in-law, who tried to 
laugh him out of the belief in his approaching death; but the story got 
about in Vienna, and Schickaneder claimed his bet with Stadler, who 
returned to Vienna from Berlin on the following Ist of December. If I 
had been on good terms with Hofer I should have been much tempted 





that dogged his steps ; a hell-hound of superstition to the last instant 
of his lite. He spoke at last in a husky and quivering voice,— 
***« Whatare the terms you propose ? 
*** Name them,’I replied. ‘Mozart paused, and said,— 
Sas © eT ‘ iiea ns » 
* For a son of distinction,’ I re » very poin . e 
then tarned ° ing,— 


to tell the truth to him, and thus relieve the dying man of his fears ; 
but I did not feel disposed to do so, and I let things remain as they 
were. I will confess to you that my own impression in after years was 
that Schickaneder, knowing that his crop of golden eggs was at an end. 
disliked the idea of another profiting by his detection. Mozart had 
entered into an engagement to write three operas for Karl risch, 





used, and uickly round on one heel, saying,— 
ae ‘How! a requiem for's lieing make ? _ 

«« T remained silent. 

««* What say you to a requiem for a living man?’ he repeated, rather 
impatiently. 

+ IT replied as Schickaneder had told me to do,— 

«*T can answer no questions: the requiem must be ready for a cer- 
tain day, for it will be wanted.’ 

«* A certain day ’ said Mozart. ‘What day” 

«¢ You shall name it,’ I replied. 

**He paused, staring at me, and then suddenly asked me to sit 
down, gving to the door and calling on his wife,— 

<< <« Stanerl! Stanerl! a light here!’ 

“< He called twice, but his request was unattended to. She was out 
just then,—the poor, loving Constance! He came back, and again 
usked me to sit down ; for I was standingin the sume place, preparing 
to leave the room as soon as it was possible. I was obliged to keep up 
my character, you see, and I remained motionless, feeling that my pre- 
sence, my words, were as terrible to my listener as thosejof'a supernatu- 
ral messenger. There was to me a certain degree of vivid pleasure in 
this position ; and I imagine that the arch-rogue Cagliostro was very 
much of my way of thinking and feeling when he be-fooled Europe, 
and crowned quackery bowed down before him. I found that brevity 
made the deepest mystery in my case, and my great desire was to 
leave the room as soon as possible. I moved towards Mozart, who 
retreated from meas fast asI drew near him. At last he was pinned to 
the wall; his eyes were fixed on mine: I could hardly see the face or 
expression,—nothing but the large nose, the most prominent feature of 
the kind that could be seen on any face in Vienna. I was near the 
door, and a table was placed to the rightof where I stood. I laid down 
@ purse containing twenty ducats (Schickaneder had borrowed the 
greater part of this from a cousin, who assisted him sometimes in his 
necessities), and as I did so I said,— 

“«*Here are twenty ducats ; you shall have as many more when it 
is finished. The time you must name.’ 

«J will send it—I will send the requiem,’ said Mozart, hurriedly ; 
* give me your address.’ ” 

. “I merely shook my head, and remained silent. 

*** Then to whom shall I transmit it?’ he cried. 

“** To myself,’ I replied, quietly. ‘I shall come to receive it whenit 
is ready : name your day.” 

“* He was silent for several minutes; he seemed incapable of speaking. 

+*Tam en —very busil ” he said, at last, with hesi- 
tation. ‘I will endeavour to have it done—this autumn; why, this 
month, if you will.’ 

“I bowed in silence, but still waited for the day being specially men- 
tioned. He seemed aes with some very strong feeling of dread or 
anger. I wondered then, I wonder still, thathe did not detect the 
charlatan before him, and dismiss me with a good beating ; but my de- 
or a was too imposing to permit an imaginative victim to escape its 

uence, 


and Mozart remained with his back glued to the wall, despair 
in his voice, and tears, I am almost sure, in fis eyes; if I could have 
geen at all distinctly. He hesitated a good deal: at he said,— 


«1 go to Prague in September; I am occupied in writing an opera 
for the coronation festival there. You see that [ have a great deal on 
hand; but your offer shall be—must be accepted, I suppose. Yes, [ 
accept it ; and on the 3d of September you shall have it.’ ; 

“<1 bowed slowly and left the room, unaccompanied by Mozart, who 
remained standing, leaning against the wall, and let me depart without 
another word. 

“T went to Schickaneder; he laughed heartily over my detailed ac- 
count of the whole scene, and told me that I must go again on the 3d of 
Sep ember to claim the promised requiem. He was now anxious to 
make a good sum of money by it, for he prophesied that the result of 
this nervous agony would be the finest piece of sacred music yet >ro- 
duced by “ozart. Hes.id that he would dispose of it in England, where 
he might hope to gat a larger sum for it than anywhere else; and at 
such « distance his treachery was less likely to be found out. I pro- 
mised to perform his bidding in September, and in the meantime he 

gave me a good deal of employment in copying out the orchestral and 
V cal parts of the new opera which was to be brought out the following 
month. I had no news of the requiem for three weeks nearly, but on 
the 31 Tagun went to Mozart’s house, after assuming the same black 
drese that I had worn on the first occasion. Schickaneder had come to 


the manager of a rival theatre. Schickaneder knew that he was liable 
to heavy punishment for what he had done; he was drowned in debt, 
and the triumph of possessing Mozart’s /ast opera was too profitable a 
pleasure to be given up to another. 
opera nothing could eclipse the Zauberfléte ; and he might hold all 
audiences captive with Mozart’s last work, if Mozart died. If he lived 
thescene would be changed. I believe that a diabolical prudence made 
Schickaneder poison him.” 

** How ?” cried Vaughan. 

*T cannot tell you that,” replied Hofer ; ‘* but I will believe any- 
thing rather than that / frightened him to death.” 





THE “ COMMENTARIES OF CHSAR” 


CONSIDERED AS APOCRYPHAL. 


IMPROBABILITIES IN THE RELATIONS OF HIS CAMPAIGNS IN GAUL AND 
BRITAIN. 


We think we can refer our readers to no better authority than Poly - 
bius, as the most reputed writer upon the organization and tactics of 
the Romans nearest to Cesar’s time, in support of our doubts on this 
point. For although Cesar, following the steps of Marius in his wars 
with the Teutons, had also assumed that most unenviable of characters, 
a Military Reformer, and changed, for the sixth time, the legionary 
formation ; pe by consulting Polybius on the Phalanx formation, as 
opposed to that of the Legion, even with its now increased strength and 
extension of ‘‘ Cxsar’s Cohort Order*” (presuming he had already 
adopted it), they will find that if the German order was that of the 
nee anx, it is highly improbable the Romans could have despatched the 

usiness so readily with the swords of their front legionaries. In the 
Phalanx, each pike presented to the enemy by the front rank, pro- 
jected from twelve to fifteen feet before the man who held it, and the 
— of the second, third, and fourth rank protruded also several feet 

eyond him, while the pikes of the fifth rank (if the phalanx had its 
ordinary form, and was serried, as it would have been on such an 
emergency,) projected also three feet beyond the frontrank men. Ne- 
cessarily therefore, each front rank man of the Germans had five pikes 
protruding before him, between which, by reason of their leng h, there 
was an interval of three feet. The usual depth of the phalanx from 
front to rear was 16 ranks (the Germans may have been deeper,) but 
herefrom it will be readily understood how formidable the German 
phalanx must have been on its onslaught, to meet (which they did) the 
Roman charge, not allowing these twne to throw their javelins. The 
men of the fifth rank in the phalanx, not being able to close with the 
enemy, or thrust their pikes agair-t them, inclined them, as did the 
sixth rank, &c., somewhat forward, over those before them, in order 
that their mass should firmly support the front ranks, and that the 

uantity of pikes should break and turn, by their serried motion, the 

ight of ail darts or javelins cast against them. When, as in this case, 
the phalanx advanced, or rushed upon the enemy, the impetus derived 
from the rearward pressure was necessarily most violent, the front 
ranks being borne forward by those behind. 

To meet these, how had the Romans advanced in their charge? Each 
legionary occupied with his arms a space of three feet, and in fighting, 
as all moved, covering themselves with their shields with one hand, 
and striking or giving point, in front or sideways, with the other, it 
was necessary that a certain distance should be, as much as possible, 
preserved between each rank, to admit of freedom in this action. If 
they were to perform these functions readily, each man, particular] 
of the front rank, required three feet sideways ard as many behind, 
and each legionary would thus have before, or opposed to him, two pha- 
lanz men of the front rank, and ten pikes presented against him. 
Hence, with whatever great skill and courage, if the brave and gigan- 
tic Germans met their charge @ /’arme blanche in this (phalanx) forma- 





* Of ten cohorts to the Legion— Although later in the Nervian war, the maniple 
formation is still spoken of, in the text of the Second Book, as that of Cwesar’s le- 
ions. Whether this was owing to the writer’s ignorance of Cesar’s innovation, or 





that he understood the legionary formation in no other sense than as divided into 
maniples, we leave our readers to opine. Although Marius had already effected 
a cha therein about forty-seven years before, in the Cimbrian wars, by the 
union or blending of two maniples in each line of tea, which, from that time, con- 
s:sted of five cohorts, instead of ten maniples, as from the commencement of the 
| Consular Government. 


Unless Mozart wrote another’ 
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tion, the front rank legionary alone could not possibly cut or break 





these ten protruding and ing pikes, nor could the rear ran’ 
mans assist their front rank es, either to give their ana, 
impetus, or more effect and aid to their sword cuts. The partial tear. 


ing down of the shields of the onward rushing Germans, who (repente 
ceveriterque procurrerunt) amid such a porcupine array of Projecti 
es, we leave to those who, like the writer, revel in the improbable 
We think things must have gone after a different fashion, that the or. 
der of the Germans was not that represented, and their defeut the ro. 
sult of other more tactically probable circumstances. Like Philip of 
Macedon’s troops at pres meery if the phalanx was the assumed or. 
der of the Germans, it must have been upon ground unfavourabie to 
that formation, and they were not wholly formed when the fight began 
for not until the phalanx had become disordered by such circumstances’ 
could the short swords of the Romans make any impression upon jt: 
and, whatever the advantages of the Legionary formation over th, 
Phalanx under such circumsta.uces, the tactics of the Romans had also 
its weak points. The whole front of the legion, for instance, by reason 
of its numerous intervals, had no firm connection; which resented 
frequent vpportunities for the enemy to rush in between, and take the 
cohorts in flank and rear, as the manipular formation had previously 
been exposed to. Serried masses having a broad extensive front, couiq 
throw several unconnected cohorts, as well as maniples, at the same 
time upon the rearward lines, whereby a breach dangerous to the whole 
array would frequently ensue. Here, however, it is perhaps, more 
probable that the Germans attacked in the Cuneus, or wedge-like form 
spoken of by Arrian, and applied frequently to the irregular advancing 
masses of that people, who, unskilled in tactics, were usually go dis. 
posed by their leaders, with the bravest men in the centre, and the Wings 
thrown back: a formation much more likely than that of the phalany 
to become «disordered by the sword charge of the Romans, and their gu. 
perior discipline and mobility. 

Cwesar’s left wing is stated to have been less successful than the right, 
in this combat with the sword against the Phalanx. P. Crassus, how. 
ever, who commanded the cavairy, perceiving that wing give way, hard 
pressed by superior numbers of the Germans, ‘‘ guod expeditior erat 
quam hi qui inter aciem versabantur,” (which he could more realily 
perceive than those engaged in the fight, immediately ordered the third 
line to support it. Would it be believed that Cesar, or any other Cap- 
tain, relating this incident of.a battle, should stop thus suddenly in the 
thread of his narrative, to inform his readers so very explicitly upona 
thing so readily to be supposed and understood? Would a military 
writer of ordinary ability, much less Cesar, think such an explanation 
for Crassus’s perception necessary ? How much more like what we can 
imagine Cesar’s language would have been, is the whole phrase leaving 
out the words cited above; let our readers try it without. Do we find 
a Napier so attentive to the comprehensive faculties of his readers as 
this? Does any other known military writer, ancient or modern, thus 
verbosely give such trivial, uncalled for elucidation, in such a place, 
at such atime? Yet is this assigned to “‘ the God of the Battles of An- 
tiquity,”—to Cesar ! 

Pass we now for one moment to an incident in the Belgian war—the 
siege of Bibrax (Bray or Brienne in Picardy) : Cesar was encamped 
about eight miles from this place, which the Belgians had hoped to have 
surprised, and stormed it so furiously, that it could scarcely hold out 
one day. Weare told that the Belgians had the same method of be- 
sieging towns, as the Celts ; thatis, ” surrounding the walls with their 
troops, slinging stones and casting darts against them until they had 
overwhelmed the defenders. Then forming a testudo, that is, covering 
their heads with their shields, they approached the gates and sapped 
the walls. Weare then further told that this operation was one of great 
facility for them, since the besieged could not possibly resist their nu- 
merous slingers and their darts. Notwithstanding the facility with 
which we are told this was effected, yet the Belgians were unable to 
take the town ; nor is it readily to be understood how sappers or s0l- 
diers, holding a shield with one hand over their heads to protect them 
from the stones, darts, &c., &c., of the besieged, could sap walls with 
the other. Assuredly they could have done but little work in the dig- 
ging line ; yet we are told in the 7th book of the Commentaries, that 
the walls of the cities of the Gauls were by no means so despisable in 
their structure. We leave further comment hereupon to the ingenuity 
of a believer, @ tout priz. 

In the sequel of the same campaign against the Belge and their al- 
lies, we must pause awhile to consider one of the most remarkable self- 
confuting descriptions of a battle, that was ever attributed to the pen, 
not only of a great commander, but of a great logician, and one wan 
honest Martin Bladen, abovea hundred years ago, says in his credence 
of the authorship of the Commentaries ** could not write nonsense.” The 
battle we allude to, is that fought on the banks of the Sambre, with the 
Nervians or people of Hainault. The Sambre, according to the text, 
divided the Roman camp from the position occupied by the enemy, and 
although of considerable breadth, was but three feet in depth. The 
two wen y were pitched upon opposite hills, on either side of the river, 
to which these inclined respectively by easy descent. The summit of 
the hill upon which the Nervians were posted was thickly wooded, which 
wholly concealed them from the Romans, with the exception of some 
bodies of cavalry drawn up at the hill foot, om the bank of the river 
The force of the Nervians consisted chiefly in infantry, for the excel: 
lence of which arm they were celebrated. The Roman horse with 
the slingers und archers having passed the river attacked the Nervian 
cavalry on the other side, but drove them only up the ascent to the 
wood, from which they reissued, but were followed up no farther. The 
soldiers of the legions were meanwhile occupied in entrenching them- 
selves according to custom. Suddenly, however, the Nervians rush 
en masse out of the woods upon the Roman cavalry and light troops, 
with a velocity which makes them appear wbiquitous, drive them in 
confusion across the river, and fall like lightning upon Cesar’s camp 
itself. Here follows a long and ingeniously explicit catalogue of all 
that Cesar had to do, in one and the same moment to restore order in 
his unprepared legions, which as supposed to be related by himself is 
uniquely illustrative of that General’s minute sense of his duties, and 
of the necessity of his explaining them to the readers of his Comments- 
ries ; more particularly as much of that which he commanded could not 
be carried out, owing to the unexpected attack of the Nervians, wh? 
would not allow the Komans time! Great stress is then laid upon the 
experience of the Roman soldiers, who in this predicament, we are it- 
formed, knew each as well what was to be done as their officers, ant 


their own discretion. Nevertheless, Cesar did give his orders which 
were not required, but so short was the time allowed to effect them that 
the Romans could neither get to their respective standards, put on their 
helmets, nor seize their shields, but stood to their arms as best they 
could, not to lose that time in looking after their comrades, which wa! 
to be occupied in fighting. All of which looks as like one of the effu: 
sions of the reporting scribes of the ‘‘ Times” newspaper and “ Allge- 
meine Zeitung,” who in the late events in Ituly and Hungary, exhibitel 
their stock of knowledge of the mysteries of command and tactics, that 
we are induced to believe Caesar must have had some of the ancestors 
those genial gentlemen in his camp. !n fact, the whole narrative of tht 
battle is most obscurely professional. The Romans, however, repulst 
the barbarians beyond the river, who return anew with incredible fe 
cility, attack them in front and rear, bring them into the greatest dis 
order, and kill or dangerously wourd all the centurions of the legion: 
when Caesar, who had not a shield before, snatches one from @ soldier 
rallies his discomfited and flying troops, calls upon the centurious (hor 
de combat), and infusing new courage into all, defeats the enemy ™° 
signally. 
Tn a ciate matter of fact military point of view, what can be inferr® 
from a contemplation of the incidents detailed in the text? Let thes 
be discussed in all sober judgment bya reference thereto. The barbs 
rians passed the Sambre, after driving before them Cxsar’s cavalry 
and then attacked his intrenched camp so impetuously that the Rom 
had not time to find their defensive armour, nor rally to their 0 
standards; all was confusion dire. Casar, therefore, informs us ths 
he was surprised in broad day, notwithstanding the protection of b 
intrenchments, and that of a broad river in his front, which his cavalt 
had already passed, and had even crossed weapons with the enemy’ 
advanced posts. The thing, as narrated, is quite impossible, and 0” 
again we find the vaunted Roman cavalry defeated by that of the i 
vians, few in number and of no repute, as the text informs us. © , 
modern military reader will find, moreover, ample room for speculat 
upon the manner in which 60,000 infantry could issue from close W' a 
and thickets which concealed them, and descend with such marvellor 
rapidity from the summit of a distant bill, cross a r'ver, ascend its nm 
banks, and fall upon the Roman camp. Without tactics or disci)” 
thou h they may have been, yet they could have descended but all 
small front, and defiling, and if they did not deploy, they must at lene 


have extended a little to prolong their front, an operation wie vn 





men would require some deetle time to perform, however we 
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rations s. In spite of the’confusion of the Roman legions» 
plised ve beat the baltle against the-ouslacght of smelt « masd of 
eer. orders his standards to the front, widens the ranks of his al- 
yed maniples, that they may have more room to use their 
words, those who were faint from the loss of blood, and resting on 
their gnields, begin the fight afresh ; the very servants of the Roman 
army fall upon the enemy unarmed, and the defeated Roman cavalry 
ush themselves wherever there is a gap between the legionary sol- 
iers to join in the combat. The enemy, whose grandeur of mind and 
courage raise them aboveevery thing, even as soon as their foremost 
ranks are swept off, fight upon their dead bodies; the small remainder 
of the 60,000 ervians ascending the mountain raised by their carcass- 
es, hurl their darts, like men, upon the Romans, —,, up the very 
‘avelins of the latter to fling them back upon them. The name and 
oa le of the Nervians are almost extinguished in this battle, and Cx- 
gar, to the three ronstulay senators, 600 Nervian warriors, and old 
men, women and children, left of their nation, exhibits his compassion, 
by allowing them free possession of their town and country. Rather 
extensive possessions for so few remainin inhabitants, who thus almost 
annihilated, nevertheless, by some oversight of the writer of the Com- 
mentaries, appear again, in greater numbers still, in the succeeding 
campaigns; Pich forgetfulness is paralleled by his omission in inform- 
ing the curious reader, how the cavalry of both parties managed to 
ascend and descend, with such unheard-of facility, the steep banks of 
the Sambre, and how a general like Cesar, after driving the Nervians 
the first time across the river, should have omitted leaving at least 
some infantry there to prevent the enemy recrossing it which would 
have prevent the second more murderous and dubious contest. 

The third book of the Gallic Commentaries opens with the relation of 
an expedition in which Cesar himself had no share, and which he nar- 
rates therefore according to the report of his Lieutenant Galba, to 
whom he confided its execution. Therein the latter officer is despatched, 
with the 11th legion and part of the Roman cavalry, against the moun- 
taineers of the Valais, an expedition which, together with the improba- 
bilities that distinguish its relation, impugns in a striking manner the 
judgmeat and topographical knowledge of the Roman Commander- 
in Chief, for applying cavalry to such a purpese, and sending an 
arm so little adapted for such an expedition into the gorges of the 

Alps. 

the object assigned for it was to keep open the prssages through those 
mountains for the merchants who travelled between Gaul and Italy, 
from the present Chablais to the Valley of Aoste, over the great St. 

Bernard. Galba, after various engagements, seizes several forts in the 
country, which entails a peace with the inhabitants. He then divides 
his force; quartering two cohorts in the country of Chablais, and takes 
up quarters for himself ia the village of Octodurus ( Martigny), situate 
in a little valley divided by the river (Branse), half of which village he 
assigns to the Gauls (whom we mast suppose he had brought with him, 
and that they constituted part of th: said cavalry). He retains pos- 
session of the other half with his remaining cohorts, to winter in; for- 
tifying it with an earth wall and ditch. The Gauls desert to the enemy, 
and he is suddenly informed that the neighbouring mountains are cov- 
ered with great multitudes of the people of the Valais and Sion, from 
the Helvetian confines. To add to the unpleasantness of his position, 
beside the dislocations of the two cohorts in the Chablais, several of his 
own cohorts were absent foraging, and he had neither completed his 
entrenchments nor provender. He summons a council of war. Some 
advise to leave the baggage behind, sally out. and seek safety by the 
same road they came; but the majority, to reserve that resort for ex- 
tremities, anito defead the camp until the upshot of events became 
more serious. Before, however, the Romans could carry out farther 
measures for the defence, the enemy assault the entrenchments with 
stones and darts. The Romans at first defend the camp manfully, nor 
cast a javelinin vain. The enemy superior in number, have great ad- 
vantige over the Romans, who few and faint maintain a contest of six 
hours’ duration. Failing at length both in men and javelins, the Ro- 
mans are reduced to extremities, for the enemy had already begun to fill 
up the ditch and break through the rampart. Galba withdraws his 
men from the wall to recruit their strength, submitting without return, 
to the discharge of the assailants’ missiles; anJ afterwards at a given 
sigaal, sally out, their last hope of safety being in their bravery. From 
all the gues of the camp the Romans then issue suddenl y, and the ene- 
my above 30,000 men, besides the Gallic deserter cavalry, neither 
knowing what was to be done, nor collecting their forces, relinquish 
their (fzcultatem), senses we think suits the expression best! and sur 
rowade 1 on all sides by a hanifal of Romans (two cohorts being in the 
Chablais, an! several away foraging), who after siz hours previous 
fighting, /osses and fatigue, slew 10,000 of the enemy, and dislodged the 
remainder from the mountains. 

Supposing the 12th legion to have been one of ten cohorts, at 500 
men each, and allowing three cohorts for Galba’s force, 2,500 was the 
maximum before the six hours’ assault; for the text says they could 
not min their ramparts every where at once. The achievement, was 
therefure no trifle, although we hear nothing of the feats of the legion- 
ary cavalry. Though successful Galba was not willing to trust to for- 
tune a secund time, after so troublesome a business which we are even 
told, he little expected when he came there. He sets fire therefore to 
the town, ani next day returns towards the Province without oppo- 
sition and winters in Savoy. 

Now it is a notorious and physical fact, that the terrain where this 
took place would scarce allow of 500 much less 30,000 men to form in. 
The Roman Camp was surrounded on three sides by the enemy. How 
did they defile out of all the gates at once ? an evolution in which they 
exposed themselves to certain annihilation by sheer numbers, from any 
enemy, but 30,009 men who had suddenly lost their senses ; while the 
enemy were left free access over the rampurt into the camp to attack 
them simultaneously in the rear. Will this do even “ for marines” in 
the nineteenth century ? The barbarians of those days may have been 
very barbarous in leed, none surely were ever so much so, since; and if 
they permitted Galbs and his exhausted handful of legionaries to do 
these things, then were the achievements of Cesar an 1 his Lieutenants, 
as detailed, mere child’s play to our late Chinese campaign. It isto be 
regrettel the Valaisiuns had so historians among them at that time : 
What a different version we should now have had of this affair, a 
po ods pe one doubtless ? The expedition failed, however, in its 

ect. 

ut Caesar had his cards to play in Rome, and like the Russian gen- 
erals in the present long enduring Circassian war, his despatches to the 
Senate, like theirs to the Czar, proclaimed astounding victories where 
aaa ot equivocal successes only had been obtained. Yet Caesar hid 
is udvant ige over the Russiay generals—he was H'gh Pri st at Rome, 
4s well as Generalissimo in Gaul, and in those days as in more modern 
times, the hend of the national religion was aman whose ipse dix t joined 
to his munificent treats to the Roman people had weight sufficient to 

Capt.vite and subdue any obstinate sceptic ; the self-love ofa nation has 

moreuver the digestion of an ostrich, and in Rome, asat St. Petersburgh, 

general thanksgivings were proclaimed accordingly on the receipt ofhis 

Marvellous despatches. 

In our next we shallarrive at the War in Britain, an examination of 
Which as nearer home, may yet more interest the reader. 


_>——_ 


THE TWO RAVENS. 


A STORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
i eine CHAPTER IV. 
ortnight had elapsed, and Emilie was lying in the large bed, with 
he carefully closed; she was still too wenk to get up. She 
prcntn ate | near dying of a nervous fever, and only the preceding 
tag in 4 ae she declared out ofdanger. The two sisters were convers- 
hod Se sible’ by the old-fashioned chimney. They now saw that 
yout te a ~¥ to continue taking Emilie with them, She was too 
Borh A af 7 . = which they were obliged to lead. 
that if she rem wea about this, albeit they could not help thinking, 
theme “‘Bowette ry 7 nothing, she would be of some expense to 
Sasieedtl brought thon —— feel inclined to begrudge her, as their 
; Every one imagined they were 
set bio E is thar ee was lodged at a M. Vincent's, a wealthy 
abroad, they would ser do eertect mystery, for had it been known 
. The gem aiden ao teteninn constant dread of rubbers. 


in : 

perp teed ee a he cuarge; but the other insisted that there 
oy} 0 necessity for doing 80. Emilie was of abstemious hali s. 
7 ac in store more clothes than would be rejuire! in a whole year 

am’, decided that sie should stay at home wh ice t ey would be fe 
pen: toes dary occupy herself doing some Reediewcrk She was ny 
nothinnt rom her illness rapidly. True,she had meet Ghee mech. for 
re. ae been spared; not that they had regretted the money, 01 
they hadshown. They felt every day more and more attached 
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to the young girl, who, but for their unceasing solicitude, would have 


) been lost to them, bobul 
Presently the conv as interrupted by a ‘apping at the door ; 
low as it was, it startled the alid. Suzanne opened the door. 

“ Good gracious! is it you, sir?” shegaid, with a deferential curtsey; 
“Tam delighted to see you. Are you ableto goout so soon? Are you 
quite well now ?”’ 

*Tolerably well, elthongh still very weak,” replied M. de Gréoulx, 
for it was he; ‘ but I longed to see you, and return my thanks.” 

“Sit down, sir, and rest yourself,” said Berthe, welcoming the 
young man. ‘‘Sister, bring a handful of brambles to cheer the fire. 

am so glad to see you. You seem quite recovered, at least you look 
80 very well.” 

“T must look so differently from what you first saw me, that you can 
hardly recognise me.” 

This answer was accompanied with a melancholy smile. 

In truth his air was decidedly prepossessing ; his hair, slightly pow- 
dered, as was then the fashion, was, at least so it could be surmised 
from the colour of his eyes and brows, of a rich black. His manner of 
introducing himself, and also of speaking, betrayed at once the noble- 
man; the ease and dignity of his deportment contrasted agreeably with 
his mild and melancholy physiognomy. He took his seat between the 
two Ravens, and asked, taking a glance round the chamber— 

‘How is your young friend? I sent every day to inquire about her, 
and really felt very uneasy until she was out of danger ; but ——” 

“‘Sheis much better, sir, thank you,” interrupted Suzanne, placing 
her finger to her lips, and looking towards the bed; “‘ there is not the 
slightest doubt of her recovery now.” 

‘Thanks be to God! For I reproached myself with being the invol- 
uatary cause of her illness; it must have been brought on by the shock 
she received, and also by the fright. I can well imagine what she must 
have suffered during that terribie night. I, though a man, would have 
been terrified.” 

‘“‘ No wonder,” observed Suzanne; ‘‘ people must have been for years, 
as we have been, in the habit of watching over the dead, not to be 
frightened out of their senses; especially when seeing him move who 
was to be buried a few hours afterwards.” 

*‘ You saved my tife, most assuredly. But for your presence of mind 
and kind attendance, [ might have died with cold and hunger in my 
shroud.” As he said this a shudder ranover him. ‘I never shall 
forget it; and I hope to be able some day to testify my gratitude in a 
more satisfactory manner than at present. Meanwhile, please to ac- 
cept this.” 

it was a purse, to all appearance containing some twenty gold louis 
he placed it on Suzanne's knees. 

‘‘Oh! this is ten times too much, sir!’ exclaimed both sisters, whose 
sharp glance eyed with delight the contents glittering through the net- 
work, 

“[ also wish to do something for your interesting young friend. 
Perhaps her parents are poor? I might place her as companion with 
some lady of my family.” 

‘“* Many thanks for her, sir,” replied Suzanne, bridling up, and as- 
suming an air of offended dignity, which M. de Gréoulx rightly deemed 
strange; ‘‘she is poor, true; but she is the daughter ofa De Leseale.” 

*‘ What!” interrupted the young man, ‘the De Lescales belong to 
one of the noblest houses of the province. They all are allied to the 
aristocratic families of Provence !” 

“That is precisely why the younger member of this family was obli- 
ged to leave his own country, and seek elsewhere the means of peace- 
ably earning his livelihood.” 

And Suzanne continued relating, in a low voice, the misfortunes of 
M. de Lescale, and the present painful circumstances of his daughter. 

To this relation the young man listened with an amazement not un- 
mixed with sadness. 

**Can it be possible? 
beggar !” 

No sir, never shall she be a beggar as long as we live,” retorted 
Berthe, with dignified pride; ‘‘sheis to remain with us, and never 
will she want any one’s assistance. God forbid she should claim the 
protection of some distant relative. I know of nothing more painful 
than the compassion of those rich people who feel ashamed of their own 
relatives, because of their poverty.” 

Gaspard, turning toward the place where Emilie lay, hinted to the 
dame to speak in a lower tone. 

*“Ifshe heard you,” he observed, “it might hurt her feelings to 
| find that a strangeris made the confidant of her distress.” 

* There’s no fear of her overhearing us, as she is dozing,” answered 
Suzanne ; “ else she would have asked, before this, with whom we were 


A nobleman’s daughter reduced to become a 








Gaspard ectured that the dames had been in the service of the 
late Baroness de Gréoulx, his grandmother, dead about half a 

ago; and, albeit he a them to be of rather low station, he 

not despise the proofs of interest they showed him, after their own 
way. 

cit ou knew my grandfather,” be resumed, “ you must comprehend 
what I had to endure, living under his authority. He is a man whose 

absolute and violent will never brooked a contradiction ; he is possessed 

of all those qualities that give renown in the world; he is handsomely 

generous, most engaging and graceful in his manners; all who come to 

visit the chateau receive from him the hospitality of a prince, and quit 

him enchanted with his kindness To whomsoever does not know him 

otherwise, he appears, despite of his age, to be a man of even temper, 

and perfect amiability ; but for me, and all belonging to him, he ever 

was harsh and inflexible, even to cruelty. When but a child, I often 

shuddered at a mere look from him; I was but too well aware that the 

slightest giddiness, forgetfulness, or irregularity in my duties, brought 

upon me the most severe punishment; my life was a continual dread 
of his anger. In after years I had to yield in my leanings, tastes, ideas, 
and temper; the least contradiction to his will was taken as an offence, 
every observation as a want of respect. In fact, my existence was not 
unlike that of a menk who makes the vow of passive obedience, and has 
nothing of his sown, not even his will. From year to year, such re- 
straint became more unendurable; repeatedly I was near flying from 
the chateau, and renouncingeverything. My journey to Paris afforded 
me some respite, but also made me the better perceive how intclerable 
was that restless despotism of my grandfather's. I n entertained 
ideas of resistance, even of revolt. On the evening of my arrival, the 
Baron kept me with him after supper, and said, in his own dry and 
short tone—‘ Gaspard, I desire you to marry Mademoiselle Louise de 
la Verriére, She is the wealthiest heiressin all Provence. Since last 
week I have been busy preparing the marriage-settlements with my 
lawyer. The contract is to be signed shortly; you will then know 
what fortune I intend to bestow upon you. Now, sir, you may retire 
to your apartment.’ ” 

“ That’s the way he always would speak,” Berthe observed “ Well, 
then, what followed? Excuse, dear sir, my involuntary interruption.” 

“Then I bowed respectfully and withdrew. Mademoiselle de la 
Verriére is a young lady of an extcrior anything but pleasing; nor 
even do her features bear the stamp of kindness; as to her mind, it is 
in perfect keeping with the rest. For several days, I felt dreadfally 
perplexed. To hear my grandfather, this alliance was all but con- 
cluded. I lectured myself, almost preached myself, into submission ; 
but reason, as well as my senses, revolted against this projected union. 
I’d have become a monk rather than marry the fascinating heiress. 
At length one day I abruptly took my resolation, and went to ay 
grandfather. I expressed, in the most reverential maaner, my pos- 
itive refusal—to tell you the truth I trembled all the time.” 

“‘ No wonder!” thought Suzanne, aloud. 

“* As to what followed, I could not tell; I was beyond myself. The’ 
first words he uttered were a threat to have me incarcerated. That 
very evening I left the chateau ; I feared not to be able to master my 
indignant ion, and took at random the road to Marseilles. Since 
then, I had no tidings whatever from Gréoulx. I but too well know 
my grandfather ; he never will forgive me, and when he dies, his male- 
diction will be my inheritance.” 

‘‘Matters may still be pnt to rights,” said Suzanne, shaking her 
head ; ‘‘ against death alone there is no remedy; and yet one may es- 
cape from it, for you, my dear sir, are a striking proof of it. We will 
do all in our power to be of service to you, as far as our means allow; 
if you want money, we can lend you some; that will be better than ap- 
ply to usurers; and, in the first place, here is a sum we will not ac- 
cept ;” and she gave back the purse to the young man. ‘Certainly 
not; we would not take that money—only think! so much gold for one 
night’s attendance! Why, if we did it, then might we be rightly called 
birds of prey, and deserve our surname of ‘ Ravens.’” 

“So you are aware that people have given you such names?” in- 
quired Gaspard, with a half smile. 

“* Yes, sir; but what care we about it! The Marseillaise are 
afraid of us, and point at us in the streets. hat matter? Weare 
conscious of never having done harm to any living creature; we await, 

with resignation, our last day ” 

M. de Greoulx admired the old dames’ philosophy, so simple in its 
practice, and breathing a spirit of true piety. At last, being about to 
take leave, he held out his hand to the sisters, saying— : 

« ] shall often come to see you. Keep this money; you will lend it 
to me, should I ever want it.” 

At this moment he turned his looks towards the bed, thinking he had 





talking,” 

There was a pause, during which the two sisters did not divert their 
looks from Gaspard, who seemed lost in reverie. Had he believed in 
the influence of the Evil Eye, he would certainly have deemed himself 
bewitched; not that the countenances of his two hostesses had in them- 
selves anything menacing; on the contrary, they expressed a certain 
degree of kindness. 

erthe broke this interval of silence by inquiring whether the young 
man, hud ever, casually, resided at the Chateau de Greoulx? He made 
no difficulty in informing them that he usually resided at Greoulx with 
his grandfather. 

Great was the amazement of the dames when they heard that the old 
gentleman was still alive. 

Gaspard himself was not a little surprised at their knowing his rel- 
ative. 

‘The last time I saw him, it was about fifty years 
explained; ‘‘ he was then a handsome man, and his son, 
so they called him, young as he was—” 

“* My father !”’ interrupted os 

‘* Was then a lovely, fauirheaded boy, as fair as his mother,” she cone 
tinued; ‘* he often would run away from his tutor, L’ .465é Jollivet, to go 
and sport with the young peasants, who all knew and loved him.” 

“Alas! he died twenty years ago,” added the young man; ‘I 
scarcely knew him; having also lost my mother shortly after, I re- 
mained an orphan under the guardianship of my grandfather.” 

**So you are sole heir to the title and fortune of the Barons de Gré- 
oulx ?” remarked Berthe. 

‘*Yes, I am an only son, as my father was,” replied the young man, 
in a mournful tone; ‘“‘ My nearest kinsman now is my grandfather, the 
Baron de Greoulx.” 

‘* He must of course,” the other hinted, ‘‘ have centred upon you all 
his ambition, and taken great delightin seeing you enjoy all that could 
gratify the vanity of a genti/homme? 

“‘True: hitherto up to a very recent period, I lived like a lord. The 
Baron never quits his chateau, where he receives in the most handsome 
style all the nobility of Provence, I spent the entire of last year in 
Paris, living upon an allowance liberal enough to enable me to make a 
handsome Eeare in the fashionable Parisian world. The Duke de 

B——.,a relation of ours, is Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. He pre- 
sented me at the court of Versailles, where I passed two months to ac- 
quire, as we say, the court manners. I returned since Christmas, but 
remained only a week at my grandfather’s mansion. This journey 
gave me a taste for liberty, and when I returned to the yoke, [ could 
not submit, I was wrong, I confess; but such a life had become insup- 
portable to me.” 

These last words he said with an expression of haughtiness and des- 
pondency. 

“*My grandfather manifested intentions little in accordance with 
mine. My temper is after his own, firm, perhaps even stubborn, } 
resisted, he then treated me like a disobedient child; overwhelmed me 
with reproaches and threats. In order not to be wanting ia the re- 
spect I owe him, I left the chateau, and came tu Marseilles.” 

‘* Perhaps without money ?” interrupted Berthe. 

‘I had about me some fifty golden /uuis ; this was sufficient to enable 
me to live for a time as an humble citizen, without servants or carriage, 
Moreover, I intended entering the army at the moment I fell sud- 
dently ill.” 

ss Through weariness and sorrow,” again interrupted the Raven. 

* Yes, itis quite true;” and he sighed ; ‘1 am young, of noble birth, 
— the only heir to a large fortune, yet I have led a weary, miserable 

ife. é 

‘* Like all those dependent on the Baron,” said Suzanne, with the ac- 
cents ofa bitter compassion. 

“ Oh! you may as well tell us everything; we knew the family ages 
ago. 

‘- Then did you ever live in the Chateau de Gréoulx?” 

“We did,” answered Suzanne, rather bluffly ; ‘‘ but it is useless to 
enter into particulars. All we need say is, that we were closely ac- 
juainted with your family ; with those who are dead as well as the one 
living; we knew them all; therefore you may place every confidence 
in us. 


o,” Suzanne 
ae Chevalier, 





seen a slight movement behind the curtains. Berthe divined his 
thoughts, and said— 

** She is still asleep.” 

The two sisters accompanied the young man to the door: meanwhile, 
Emilie balf-opened the curtains and put her head forward; for more 
than an hour she had been kneeling on her bed, gazing at the handsome 
stranger. When the Ravens re-entered the room, she lay down again, 
and pretended to be slumbering. For a long time after their visitor's 
departure they conversed about young De Greoulx. Both were agreed 
in feeling a real interest in the young man. 

‘‘ He treated us with affection,” thought the one; “he did not de- 
spise us for being poor.” 

*« And he hasa grateful heart,” observed the other. 

And the last words of their conversation were—‘‘ Well, God grant 
he may say some day, ‘ The Ravens have been my most devoted 
fricnds !” 

CHAPTER V. 4 

A few days afterwards, Gaspard de Gréoulx returned to that gloomy 
dwelling, the threshold of which no one willingly ventured to cross ; he 
found Emilie seated at the fire between the Ravens. Berthe had wra 
ped her in a huge dress of black silk, which looked much like the old 
gown ofa lawyer; her snow-white, delicately-shaped hands issued from 
extremely wide sleeves; a spacious hood half concealed her fair head, 
and a sort of velvet mantle covered her shoulders. This costume, a ra- 
ther strange one for a patient, had been selected from among the heaps 
of dresses which, of wont, were allotted to the two sisters. 

There was something forbidding in this attire, but, like a flower sur- 
rounded with dark foliage, Emilie’s lovely countenance projected in a 
graceful relief from the midst of these black folds: she was now turned 
to the hearth, her blanched cheeks receiving « transient glow from the 
reflection of the flame, and in this position her features shone with 
calm and suffering beauty, which made no small impression upon the 
young man. 

“She is quite convalescent, is she not ?” he inquired in a low voice; 
and as she slowly directed her looks towards him, he app ina 
most respectful attiude, and said— 

*T knew, madonclene you were almost well, and no one felt more 
joy than I on hearing of your recovery.” 

The-e words, the pe of his voice, still increased Emilie’s paleness ; 
her emotion was deep; but as yet she felt unconscious of what could be 
the source of these violent throbbings of her heart. 

During the iast three weeks her mind had been e ed with the 
one same thought and remembrance: that of the mau she had seen 
lying as dead, and who had risen tolife as though her tears and fervent 
prayers had recalled¢him from the threshold of the grave; this was 
her fixed idea, and she delighted in it, throuch a natural want of emo- 
tions. Words failed her to respond to Gaspard ; she bowed, half smiled 
to him, and leant in the easy chair, wherein she had been comfortably 
settled by Berthe. 

“She is rathcr exhausted,” said Suzanne, offering her own seat to 
Gaspard; ‘her convalescence has not been as rapid as we expected. 
The other evening, after you left, she was resting; but the night was 
bad; the fever returned, and we had to stay up till daylight: a last, 
by the grace of God, she slept, and now she is all right. I daresa 
she’ll be able to go to mass with us next Sunday. All she requires 
quiet of mind ; she hasn’t a bit of courage; she is constantly buried ina 
.sort of reverie, and seems to live in a world different from ours. Come, 


| my child, rouse yourself,and talk with the chevalier. Don’t you know he 


was kind enough to send every day to inquire about your health ?” 

“I feel deeply grateful. Monsieur,” Emilie said, in a faint voice, +I 
am better—nearly well—my friends have taken such care of me. Oh! 
I‘never shall forget all they have dune for me! Yes, Suzanne, Berthe, 
you have saved my life,” she added, feelingly, and looking with much 
affection at both the sisters. 

Her heart was strongly moved, through a deep sense of gratitude; 
presently tears dimmed her eyes ; a something hitherto unknown to her 
caused her to give vent to her feelings, and indeed she wanted buta 
pretext to weep. ; 

“ Now, Ewilie, I won't have you ery, nor will I allow you to give 
way in this manner,” exclaimed Berthe, with scolding kindness: “ you 
know it injures your health ; besides, is not this a nice welcome for the 
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hevalier? Come, come, wipe your eyes, and let us talk afer 
=e y- As the proverb hath it, ‘The expectation of a minute f 
grief + more 1 than the remembrance of many past sorrows. 
nly think, that next Sunday we will take you to last mass, that you 
may thank the Almighty for your recovery.” ’ 
ving said thus much, she gently placed Emilie’s head on a soft pil- 
low, and swept her hand over the young girl’s forehead, as though to 
i the clouds of sadness. 

. de Gréoulx looked at the patient with keen interest ; never had a 
‘woman shown herself under more striking contrasts ; her budding beauty 
gleamed between the parchment faces of the Ravens, as a sunbeam 

laying through an obscure grove; and her presence diffused light and 
joy through this abode, where one thing and all betokened wretched 


Gaspard heaved a sigh! As he diverted his looks from Emilie, his 
glance happened to fall upon & wreath of everlastings hanging over the 
mantel-piece, and surmounting the image of some saint. 

“It was Emilie brought that,” observed Berthe ; “the day she was 
carried home senseless, I found this wreath passed round her arm. A 


a 54 fancy, I must “yo 

**T have been told it brings good luck to keep the flowers that have 
been placed over a dead person,” eagerly gy the young girl ; 
“go I thought it no harm to take the wreath without asking permis- 


“* Well, really, you had a curious idea!’ ejaculated Suzanne, with 
-humoured raillery ; ‘‘ but don’t you see, child, the chevalier was 

t half dead, so there can’t be any virtue at all in the flowers.” 

«* Yes; but then another thought struck me ” 

“‘ Well, let us hear your other thought.” 

“Why,” she hesitated to say, “I felt so very ill that I expected the 
wreath would be of avail for me.” 

“‘If I had known that, I would have thrown it in the fire!” Berthe 
interrupted, making a movement as though the deed should follow the 

ill 


“Oh! no! do not, I beg of you!” exclaimed Emilie ; ‘‘ I wish to keep 
these flowers for myself; sure, it does not make us die to think of death ; 
and some day, in many, many years, I would like those everlastings to 
be placed on my forehead, previous to my being laid in my tomb.” 

‘But, my child, you do not expect to die an old maid, do you, 
though ?” Berthe asked, with a half-smile ; ‘it would be rather a pre- 

mature resolution.” 

Emilie lowered her eyes; albeit she made no answer, a slight move- 
ment of her brows, and the expression of her lips were tantamount to 
an affirmation. 

“She is right,” thought Gaspard to Himself; ‘‘ beauty, nobility of 
birth, perfection, will be of no avail, for she is poor! A noble family 
will scorn her: it is likely she will not consent to marry a man of low 
extraction, therefore she will remain single her entire life.” 

The fair orphan had now closed her eyes ; it was obvious this conver- 


sation had fatigued her. The Ravens continued to talk with Gaspard 
in a very low voice. 
** Well,” inquired Berthe, ‘did you take any step, or attempt any- 


t with regard to the old Baron ?” 

** Nothing whatever, as yet,” responded Gaspard, bat too ready to 
converse with the dames, the sole persons who took a real interest in 
him: “the only means of obtaining mt ndfather’s pardon would be 
to say that I am oe eg to marry emoiselle de La Verriére, and 
at such a price I desire it not.” 

*« But, then, matters cannot stand as aot are ?” 

**I know that,” he answered, with a melancholy, though determined 
tone; “Ishall make up my mind and write to the Baron; my letter 
will have no effect ; of this I am well aware. It will not prevent his 
disinheriting me ; but I wish to convince him that, under any other cir- 
cumstances, I would have obeyed his will ; [shall assure him of the true 
respect I still entertain for him ; of my fervent desire that his old days 
= be long and prosperous : afterwards I will enter the king’s army, 
and, perhaps, I will make my way to fortune: if a bullet stop me on the 
road, | shall die without one regret ; for there is not one soul to whom 
my life could be of the least interest.” 

Emilie lowered her hood, as though the light affected her sight; she 
remained thus, her face half concealed, and her closed hands pressed 

upon her breast. 

“Such is my resolution,” continued Gaspard ; “I have no second 
course to adopt.” 

“The Baron has not the power of entirely disinheriting you,” re- 
marked Berthe; ‘‘ you are his only descendgnt in a direct line, and ac- 
cording to the custom of Provence the rights of no other kinsman can 
prevail over yours.” 

** You are right,” rejoined the young man, rather surprised to find 
the old dame acquainted with the customs of Provence, “ but our noble 
fiefs are not inalienable.” 

** Do youreally thiak, then, that he would go so far as to change the 
nature of his property, and sell his estates for the purpose of depriving 

of the inheritance ?” 

** You little know my grandfather, ifyoudoubt it. I never saw him 
once fail to put a threat into execution. I have resisted—disobeyed his 
order. The only means of being reconciled I emphatically reject; 
therefore I am perfectly conscious of what I can expect from him at 

resent.” 

** Still, if I were you,” observed Suzanne, whése attention and inter- 
est vied with her sister’s, ‘‘I would not act too hastily. The baron al- 
lows you to live here peaceably; remain in Marseilles, and then we 
shall see. We will assist you as far as our little means will permit. 
Of necessity the Chevalier de Gréoulx cannot live like a mere clerk; 
we will lend you or. 

**T cannot express all I feel for your affectionate interest; but who 
knows whether [ should ever be able to repay you,” interrupted the 
Chevalier. ‘Consider that my future prospects are anything but 
brilliant. I may die without leaving enough for my funeral expenses ; 
who, then, would pay my debts ?” 

“Don’t mention that,” brusquely retorted the Raven; ‘you may 
accept our offer without any scruple whatever—you may, I tell 

iu. Ld 


Emilie listened in a silent attitude, her head bent down, her face con 
eealed beneath her hood. How gladly would she have pressed to her 
heart these two poor old women, who were now endeavouring to force 
the young man to alter his plans. She uttered not a word as long as 
hhis visit lasted ; but no sooner was he gone, than she rose, and ex- 

» With a sweet smile, taking gently Berthe’s hand— 

“*How very kind youare! Oh! I feel quite well now; I long to be 
completely restored to health. I gave you much trouble, and yet you 
uttered not a word of complaint! I can’t tell you how gladly I will 
work for you, and how happy I shall feel to make myself useful !” 

From this day M. De Greoulx regularly visited the dames. There 
were at that time but few patients in town; this allowed them time to 
receive his visits. He was wont tocome in the evening. Berthe always 
took care to have a good fire, before which was laid the antique table, 
over which an old black — acted the part of a table-cover. Su- 
zanne would then take from the press an old pack of cards, and 
apmeey bring @ leathern bag, filled with mere /iards (the fourth part of 
% sou). 

The Ravens were very fond of cards. This harmless amusement gave 
them now and then an opportunity of winning a few pence from os - 
pard. Willingly did the young noblemen play their e, whilst the 

4 smal = ye of — table whore ihe lamp was 
3 r) m or playing; yet so ved were 
pat ; that she did not appear to lift wes her work. M. 
De Gréoulx soon experienced the ge delight in these eyenings: 
albeit he always had a strong dislike for cards, he found this game en- 
beh a and it was ever with feelings of regret that he heard the 
ghurch clock strike nine, the hour at which he must retire, so enthrall- 
was Emilie’s beauty--so sweet was the expression of her large blue 
eyes, when uplifted to welcome his arrival! For the two old dames he 
entertained, also, sentiments of gratitude, and even affection. Thro 
their cold, and sometimes vu manners, @ sound judgment and real 
erage of heart were strikingly perceptible. It even happened, at 
es, that they spoke, as though nme remembrance, a language 
little in pober Bx ns with their rankin life. In truth, they often ex- 
ideas which str: ly contrasted with the niggardly habits of 
their life. They wanted neither wit nor penetration; yet they did not 
in the least suspect that love could spring up between the handsome 
oung man and the lovely orphan, who scarcely conversed together, 
ut stealthily stole a glance at each other, and seemed to place their 
happiness in merely seeing the dames enjoy their game at cards. Nor 
Could they dream that such feelings might exist between them ; for the 
ned es had no experience of the passions, no one having ever 
em 


M. De Gréoulx yielded to the charm of this obscure but tranquil ex- 
» Without caring about the past or thefuture. Never had his life 


lided away so blissfully. There dwelt for the first time, within his 
t,one of those passionate affections which so completely absorb 
the thoughts, and from which we derive every joyful impression. 

To the very respectful letter which he had addressed to his guardian 
and relative no answer had come; yet he wondered not at this silence. 
Such conduct on the part of the Baron seemed to the young man theun- 
mistakeable proof that his independence was forever gained; nor did 
he regret the sacrifice with which it must needs be attended. ‘ 

The Ravens reflected upon this subject more gravely; but to their 
anxious inquiries he would invariably respond—** When I am perfectly 
sure that the Baron has excluded me from his will, then will I at once 
take my resolution, and though a nobleman, exert myself, and work 
for my support. Yet I do not entertain the least doubt but that my 
days will pass away happier than if I had wedded the rich heiress.” 

One Sunday the dames and Emilie were returning from vespers, 
which they had heard at La Major. The day was beautiful, soft was 
the breeze hovering over the bosom of the sea; ows were the 
various hues reflected therein from the rosy clouds. The saline per- 
fumes of the sea- weed, wafted by a gentle wind, mingled with the fra- 

ance of spring. The terrace was througed by myriads of promena- 
, ag eager to inhale those reviving emanations, and enjoy the last 
hours of sunshine. 

They crossed the irregular square, stretching from the church to the 
Fort Saint Jean. This promenade is an immense terrace, built over 
the ramparts bathed by the wide sea. In calm weather the strollers 
can hear the profound murmur of the waves gently breaking against 
the reefs, sweetly contrasting with the joyous cries of the children 
sporting along the strand. : 

When the wind blows high (coming from the sea) the roaring and ir- 
ritated waves beat these huge walls, and the foaming billows, white as 
the mountain snow, wash the stone, worn away by the saline air. The 
white sails of the fishing-boats quit the harbour in fine weather, and 
furrow the roadstead wherein lay the foundations of the many yee 
country houses, crowned with pine-groves. Opposite the port of Mar- 
seilles clusters of barren, greyish cliffs, form an island, on which stands 
the Chateau d’If, an old state prison, safer than the Bastile ever was ; 
from the sea shore may be seen its lofty towers, intersected but with 
few windows ; beyond this stands, at the horizon, the lighthouse of 
Planier, rising like a mast ; ever and anon do the mists steal from the 
eyes its undefined shape, suspended between sky and water. 

Emilie, leaning pensively on the parapet, was Jost in admiration, con- 
templating with an eagle eye the gorgeous scenery, the pure sky, the 
calm sea, reflecting the azure above, and the crimson sunset already 
ges, Nees neighbouring clouds. As she carried her looks from the sea 
to the heavens, she sighed deeply and exclaimed— 

** How very magnificent !” 

‘Splendid weather for our fishermen!” observed Berthe, “fish will 
be given away to-morrow.” 

** Oh, I declare there is M. de Gréoulx yonder !” exclaimed Suzanne, 
joyfully ; ‘look you, Emilie, with your young eyes, for mine often de- 
ceive me.” 

Emilie started, and turned round instantly. 

**It is the Chevalier, indeed it is (she could not mistake him)! he 
does not see us. What in the world is he looking at so attentively ? He 
stands erect, just like a saint in a niche.” 

They scon neared the young man, who said, hurriedly— 

“9 just called upon you; I have had a letter—a letter from the 
Baron !” 

** At last!” observed both dames with one voice. 

From the sadness depicted in his countenance they surmised unfa- 
vourable tidings ; they added, with anxiety— 

**So you have got bad news ?” 

‘** You shall see,” replied he, handing the letter. 


** Au Chateau de Gréoulx, 16th of April, 1748. 

‘¢ Monsieur mon petit-fils,—You shall not marry Mademoiselle de la 
Verriére. I desire you to return near me without a moment's delay. 
Under this sole condition willl forgive your conduct. I hope that, in 
future, your respect and obedience will make up for the past. 

** Now, having expressed my will, 1 pray God may be with you. 

**C. Baron ve Greou.x.” 

Gaspard accompanied them homeward, and they continued conversing 
on the engrossing subject. 

** Well, you must depart immediately,” advised Berthe. << Things 
seem to take a more favourable turn; this is the first time I heard of 
the Baron giving up his own way !” ; 








‘* How changed he must be, tu be sure!” remarked Suzanne. 

** All is going on rightly now,” pursued Berthe. ‘Let us hasten 
home ; we’ll talk over it more at ease than in the streets. Well, well! 
the Baror has yielded for once—given up your marriage ; it’s as good 
as a miracle ! I would not have believed it, if i had not seen the letter, 
written and signed with his own hand.” 

Emilie had wrapped herself in her mantle, and kept at a little dis- 
tance, walking in silence. As they neared the house, Gaspard, having 
purposely loitered, joined her and said in a low and reproachfal voice 
—‘* Mademoiselle, you alone seem to be indifferent to what happens 
me.”’ 

She raised her mantle, and, for her sole response, lifted up to him her 
eyes suffused with tears. 

** Ah!” said he, in a tone of unspeakable affection and joy, “‘ dear 
Emilie!” 

‘* What is the matter with you, my dear ?” asked Berthe, observing 
an alteration in the young girl’s countenance. ‘‘How very pale you are! 
you must have caught cotd; go in quickly and warm yourself.” 

The evening wore away sadly. The Ravens would not play at cards, 
the idea of parsing with their “ dear gentilhomme’ affected them deep- 
ly. The two lovers were absorbed in the enjoyment of these last hours 
of happiness, not free from sorrow. They listened with a restless 
dread to each stroke of the clock, and when nine was heard chiming at 
St. Laurent’s, a shudder passed over Gaspard and Emilie; afew min- 
utes more, and both young hearts exchanged an affectionate but melan- 
choly adieu. 

Before daybreak, M. de Gréoulx quitted Marseilles. In the evening 
the Ravens were sent for to watch over a corpse, so that poor Emilie 
remained alone in the spacious chamber. She sank into that state of 
despair and prostration experienced at the loss of all that gives zest and 
endearment to life ! 

During the day she had drawn her strength and energy from the ne- 
cessity of concealing her grief; no change had been perceptible in her 
air or manner ; no apparent sign of inward trouble on her countenance. 
Moreover, albeit she knew Gaspard to be every hour further from her, 
she still expected him in the evening as was his wont. But once left in 
solitude, she needed no longer to silence her secret feelings ; she sat at 
the very place where usually sat he whose destiny she felt interwoven 
with hers, and whose presence alone had awakened in her that undefin- 
ed longing of every heart for the sister soul. 

She recalled every circumstance, even ofthe most trifling nature, 
linked with Gas ; repeated to herself his last few words, so perfect- 
ly veiled in their meaning, but to which the emotion of his voice, the 
eloquence of his glance, added more than volumes. How fondly the 
forlora orphan dais to this dawning affection ? Her vivid imagination 
became heated to the utmost enthusiasm, but the sooner to fall from its 
fanciful regions. Despondency spread its icy shroud over all her fair 
visions, and she yielded to the melancholy influence. ~ 

She bent her head on her breast, let fall her arms, and, mournful and 
sad, remained in the same place where the two sisters found her in the 
morning, cold, pallid, and in tears. 





ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


The varied oo aspect of the globe offers as much to charm or 
awe the eye of man as to minister to his comfort and wellbeing. From 
the glowing heat and —> vegetation of the torrid zone, we move 
through all gradations of climate and feature to the frigid regions of 
either pole, where perpetual ice and a depressed temperature present 
an extraordinary contrast to the lands of the sun: from intensest heat 
we pass to intensest cold; from the sandy deserts of the south to the 
icy deserts of the north. Yet there is as much in the frozen zone to 
impress and elevate the mind of the beholder as in the countries where 
nature displays herself in rich and exuberant loveliness. Beyond the 
seventieth degree of latitude not a tree meets the eye, wearied with the 
white waste of snow: forests, woods, even shrubs have disappeared, 
and given place to a few lichens and creeping woody plants which 
scantily clothe the indurated soil. Still, in the farthest north, nature 
claims her birthright of beauty; and in the brief and rapid summer 
she brings forth numerous flowers and grasses to bloom for a few days, 
until again blasted by the swiftly-recurring winter. 

In these regions certain mysterious phenomena exhibit their most 


powerful effects: here is the point of attraction of the compass needle ; 





and here the di needle, which lies horizontal at the equator, points 
straight down Slowly, in its cycle of nearly two thousand 
years, this centre or pole of magneue attraction revolves in obedience 
to laws as yet unknown. Two degrees farther towards the north ig 
situated the pole of cold—a mystery like the former to science, but 
equally inciting to curiceity. If induction may be trusted, the pole of 
the earth is less cold than the latitudes 15° below it. 

Round the shores and seas of the arctic regions ice ever accumulates; 
a circle of two thousand miles diameter is occupied by frozen fields and 
floes of vast extent, or piled high with hugest forms, awful yet fan. 
tastic as a dreamer’s fancy. Mountain masses— 

“Whose blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 

Hewn from cerulean quarries in the sky, 

With glacier battlements that crowd the spheres, 

The slow creation of six thousand years, 

Amidst immensity they tower sublime, 

Winter’s eternal palace, built by Time.” 
Here the months are divided into long periods of daylight and dark. 
ness; for many weeks the sun sinks not below the horison; for three 
dreary months he appears not above it— 

“ And morningcomes, but comes not clad in light ; 

Uprisen day is but a paler night.” 
But, in the absence of the great luminary, the vivid coruscations of the 
aurora borealis illuminate the wintry landscape, streaming across the 
skies in broad sheets of light, flashing in multi-coloured rays, o> quiy. 
ering in faint and feathery scintillations—a light that takes away the 
irksomeness of gloom, and makes the long night woadrous. 

The desolate grandeur of the scene is in many parts increased by the 
entire absence of animated nature; in others the dearth of vegetation 
is compensated by superabundance of animal life. Wrangell tells us 
that ‘* countless heads of reindeer, elks, black bears, foxes, sables, and 
gray squirrels, fill the upland forests; stone foxes and wolves roam 
over the low grounds. Enormous flights of swans, geese, and ducks 
arrive in spring, and seek deserts where they may moult and build 
their nests in safety. Eagles, owls, and gulls pursue their prey along 
the seacoast ; ptarmigan run in troops among the bushes; little snipes 
are busy along the brooks and in the morasses ; the social crows seek 
the neighbourhood of men’s habitations; and when the sun shines in 
spring, one may even sometimes hear the cheerful note of the finch, and 
in autumn that of the thrush.” : 

‘« There is,” as observed by Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine, “a striking 
resemblance in the configuration of the northern coasts of the continents 
of Asia and America for several hundred miles on either side of Beh- 
ring’s Strait; the general direction of the coast is the same in both 
continents, the latitude is nearly the same, and each has its attendant 

roup of islands to the north—the Asiatic continent, those usually 
cot as the New Siberian Island—and the American, those called by 
Sir Edward Parry the North Georgian Groep. and since fitly named, 
from their discoverer, the Parry Islands. The resemblance includes 
the islands also, both in general character and latitude.” 

With respect to the Arctic Ocean, a late writer explains—‘“ We may 
view this great polar sea as enclosed within a circle whose diameter is 
40°, or 2400 geographical miles, and circumference 7200 miles. On 
the Asiatic side of this sea are Nova Zembla and the New Siberian 
Island, each extending to about the 75th degree of latitude. On the 
European and American sides are ye naga: 0 extending to about 80°, 
and a part of Old Greenland, whose northern extremity is yet un- 
known. Facing America is the large island washed by Regent's Inlet, 
Parry’s or Melville’s Islands, with some others, in latitude 70° to 76°, 
and beyond these nothing is known of any other land or islands ; and if 
we may form an opinion, by inspecting the general chart of the earth, 
it would be, that no islands exist which could in any shape obstruct 
navigation.” Itis to these regions, and the labours of which they have 
been the scene, that we have for a short period to direct our attention. 

The history of Arctic explorations property es at a period earlier 
by several centuries than is generally believed. Careful researches 
promoted and carried on of late years by the Society of N orthern An- 
tiquaries of Copenhagen, and others interested in the subject, have es- 
tablished the fact, that Newfoundland, Greenland, and several parts 
of the American coast, were visited by the Scandinavians—the North- 
men and Sea-Kings of old—in the ninth and tenth centuries. While 
Alfred was engaged in expelling the Danes from England, and bestow- 
ing the rudiments of civilisation on his country, and Charles the Bald 
was defending his kingdom against a host of competitors, the daring 
sea-rovers were forming settlements in Iceland. One hundred and 
twenty-five years later, a.p. 1000, Leif Erickson led the way to the 
westward, and landed on the shores of New England, between Boston 
and New York, naming the country Vinland, from the wild vines which 
grew in the woods. These adventures made their way also toa high 
northern latitude, and set up stones, carved with Runic inscriptions, 
with the date 1135, on Women’s Isiands—in latitude 72° 55’—Baffin’s 
Bay, where they were discovered in 1824. The colonists on the eastern 
coast of this great bay made regular trips to Lancaster Sound and part 
of Barrow’s Strait in pursuit of fish “‘ more than six centuries before 
the adventurous voyage of Parry,” and carried on a trade with the set- 
tlers in Markland, as Nova Scotia was then called. Their numbers 
must have been considerable, for in Greenland there were three hun- 
dred homesteads or villages, and twenty churches and convents. They 
kept up intercourse with Europe until 1406, when it was interrupted 
by extraordinary accumulations of ice upon their coasts ; and though 
the Danish government has made repeated attempts to ascertain their 
fate, it still remains in doubt ; the supposition is, that all have perish- 
ed from privation or violence of the natives. Spitzbergen, too, con- 
tained numerous colonists: graves are frequently met with on its 
shores; inone place Captain Buchan saw several thousands, the corpses 
in some of them as fresh as when first interred, preserved by the rigour 
of the climate. ; 

These early explorers were unable to take full advantage of their 
American discoveries ; this was reserved for a later period. ‘“ Inter- 
vening,” observes Humboldt, ‘* between two different stages of cultiva- 
tion, the fifteenth century forms a transition epoch, belonging at once 
to the middle ages and to the commencement of modern times. It 1s 
the epoch of the greatest discoveries in geographical space, comprising 
almost all degrees of latitude, and almost every gradation of elevation 
of the earth’s surface. To the inhabitants of Terepe it doubled the 
works of creation, while at the same time it offered to the intellect new 
and powerful incitements to the improvement of the natural sciences 1n 
their physical and mathematical departments.” hae 

As we epprosch the period here referred to, we find a new spirit at 
work ; no longer the boisterous adventurousness of the Northmen, but 
an earnest spirit of enterprise. In 1380, the Zeni, two Venetian navi- 
gators, voyaged into the north, ignorant of the fact, that the yom a 
vians had preceded them by three centuries,and brought home accounts 0 
the countries they had seen. Within eighty years after this event, 
the gulf and river of St. Lawrence and Newfoundland were visited by 
the three Cortereals ; the father returned to Portugal, but his two sons 
perished while endeavouring to extend his discoveries. In 1497, during 
the reign of Henry VII., British enterprise was first directed to a a 
gion in which it has been subsequently developed to a degree eee 
example ; and Cabot, or Cabota the younger, landed at Labrador eigh- 
teen months before Columbus saw the mainland of tropical —. 
He contemplated also a voyage to the pole, and sailed up to 67 
north latitude. It was thought scarcely possible that the newly 4 
covered continent stretched so far from north to south without a sing/e 
opening to the westward, and the search for this became the prime = 
ject with mercantile adventurers, who hoped to find a way to the son 
and gorgeous countries lying beyond. Sir Hugh Willoughby was sen 
out by the Muscovy Company with two ships to find a norh-east pas- 
sage “* to Cathay and India ;” and pushed his way as far as Nova Zem- 
bla, from whence, being stopped by ice, he returned to a lower latitude, 
and in September 1553 put in at the mouth of the river Arzina in Lap- 
land. A melancholy interest attended this event, little anticipated by 
the unfortunate leader when he wrote in his journal—‘‘ Thus remain- 
ing in this haven the space of a weeke, seeing the yeare farre epee’, 
and also very evill wether—as frost, snowe, and haile, as though it ha 
beene the deepe of winter, we thought it best to winter there. The 
dreary season’ passed away, and in the following year some Russian 
fishermen fownd Sir Hugh and his crew all frozen to death. The eos 
vessel, commanded by Richard Chancelor, reached Archangel, an 
opened the way for our commercial intercourse with Russia. - 

Next in importance are the three voyages by Frobisher in plage 
He discovered the entrance to Hudson’s Strait, and explored that oti 
known as Frobisher’s; but failed in penetrating to the west war " 
Great hopes were excited by some lumps of yellow glistening ore _ 
he Soom home, and in his latter voyages gold-mines were not less ° 
be searched for than the north-west passage. The study of et 
phenomena was not, howaver, altogether lost sight of, as appears woah 

assage from the instructions issued under the authority of Eliza he 
for the gallant seaman’s guidance. ‘‘ Yf yt be possible,” so runs 
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** you shell leave some to winter in the 


official document, persons 
straight, giving them instructions how they may observe the nature of 
the ayre and state of the countrie, and what e of the yeare the 
straight is most free from yce; with who you shall leave a sufficient 
ation of victualls and weapons, and also a pynnas, with a car- 
ter, and thyngs necessarie, so well as may be.” Then followed Sir 
Fam hrey Gilbert's expedition to colonise Newfoundland: the fate of 
this “‘devoat gentleman and philosopher” has been touchiugly narrated 
by @ tic poet— 
“ Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 
Three days or more he seaward bore, 


Then, alas! the land-wind failed. 


Alas ! the land-wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night; 

And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 


He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand ; 
‘Do not fear! Heaven is near,’ 
He said, ‘ by water as by land.’ 
The three voyages by Davis in 1585-88 enlarged the limits of research; 
by the discovery of the strait which still bears his name, he opened the 
way to Baffins Bay and the Polar Sea; he also surveyed a considerable 
extent of the Greenland coast. Various attempts to find a passage were 
also made during this century by Spaniards, French, Danes, and Dutch ; 
those of the last-mentioned nation being the most memorable. To avoid 
the risk of a voyage to India across the ocean, over which Spain claimed 
the supremacy, they sought for a shorter passage by th: north-east. 

The three voyages by William Barentz, 1594-96, afford striking ex- 
amples of dangers encountered, and manful perseverance in struggling 
against them. He made his way to the sea between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, until, to quote the narrative of the third voyage, ‘* we 
came to so great a heape of ice, that we could not sayle through it.” 
In August of the last-mentioned year, the vessel was embayed by an 
unusual drifting of the ice, which, crushing around them with a vio- 
lence that ‘‘ made all the haire of our heads to rise up with feare,” 
forced them ‘‘in great cold, povertie, miserie, and griefe, to stay all 
that winter.” They exerted themselves to the utmost to avoid so ter- 
rible an alternative; but on the 11th of September, as is related, “‘ we 
saw that we could not get out of the ice, but rather became faster, and 
could not loose our ship, as at other times we had done, as also that it 

to be winter, we tooke counsel! together what we were best to doe, 
according to the time, that we might winter there, and attend such ad- 
venture as God would send us; and after we had debated upon the mat 
ter (to keepe and defend ourselves both from the colde and wilde 
beastes), we determined to build a house upon the land, to keep us 
therein as well ¥ we could, and so to commit ourselves unto the tuition 
of God.” Whilé*casting about for material for the edifice, to their 
great joy they discovered a quantity of drift timber, which they re- 
garded as a special interposition of Providence in their behalf, and 
** were much comforted, being in good hope that God would show us 
some further favour; for that wood served us not onely to build our 
house, but also to burne, and serve us all the winter long; otherwise, 
without all doubt, we had died there miserably with extreme cold.” 
Parties were thereupon set to work to build the house, and drag their 
stores from the ship on hand-sleds, in which labours they were grievous- 
ly interrupted by bears and severity of the weather : if any one held a 
nail between his lips, the skin came off with as much pain on taking it 
out again as though the iron had been red-hot; yet notwithstanding 
the cold, there was open sea for many weeks an “ arrow-shot” beyond 
their ship. The dwelling, slow in progress, was finished by the end of 
October, and thatched with sea-wrack, the more effectually to close the 
chinks in the roof and walls, and “ we set up our dyall, and made the 
clocke strike.” On the 4th November ** we saw the sunne no more, for 
it was no longer above the horizon; then our chirurgion made a bath 
(to bathe us in) of a wine-pipe, wherein wee entred one after the other, 
and it did us much good, and was a great meanes of our health.” All 
the spare clothing was distributed, regulations established with regard 
to diet, and duties apportioned; the master and pilot being exempte 1 
from cleaving wood, and other rude labours. Traps were set to catch 
foxes for food, and cheerfulness was as much as possible promoted ; 
but at times they were snowed up, and could not open tneir door for 
many days, and had no light but that of their fire: they were tormented 
with smoke, while ice two inches thick formed in their sleeping-berths. 
The clock stopped with the cold, after which they could only reckon 
time by “‘ the twelve-hour glass.” 

The misery they endured may be judged of by the tone of some of 
the entries in their journal ; such suffering was but too frequent :—* It 
was foule weather againe, with an easterly wind and extreame cold, 
almost not to bee indured ; whereupon wee lookt pittifully one upon the 
other, being in great feare that if the extreamitie of the cold grew to bee 
more and more, wee should all dye there with cold ; for that what fire 
soever wee made it would not warme us; yea, and our sacke, which is so 
hot, was frozen very hard, so that when we were every man to have his 
part, we were forced to melt it in the fire, which we shared every sec- 
ond day about halfe a pint fora man, wherewith we were forced to 
sustayne ourselves ; and at other times wee dranke water, which agreed 
not well with the cold, and we needed not to coole it with snow or ice ; 
but we were forced to melt it out of the snow.” Sometimes, while they 
sat at the fire, ‘‘ and seemed to burne on the fore-side, we froze behind 
at our backes, and were all white as the countreymen use to bee when 
they come in at the gates of the toune in Holland with their sleds, and 
have gone all night.” It might indeed seem that no room remained for 
hope ; yet under date December 19 we read, ‘* wee put each other in 
good comfort, that the sunne was then almost halfe over, and ready to 
come to us againe, which wee sore longed for, it being a weary time for 
us to bee without the sunne, and to want the greatest comfort that God 
sendeth unto man here upon the earth, and that which rejoyceth every 
living thing.” They kept Twelfth-Night also, and “* made pancakes 
with oyle, and every man a white bisket, which we sopt in wine: and 
80, supposing that we were in our owne countrey, and amongst our 
friends, it comforted us as well as if we had made a great banquet in our 
owne house : and wee also made tickets, and our gunner was king of 
Hove Zombie, which is at least 200 miles long, and leyeth between two 

On the 24th January they saw the sun again, a sight that reanima- 
ted their sinkiag spirits, confined as they had been with no light but 
that of the fire, and often prevented by heavy snow from going out of 
their dwelling for many days in succession fesse of the party were 
sick—-one died : a grave seven feet deep was dug in the snow ; and then, 
48 is mournfully recorded, “ after that we had read certaine chapters 
and sung some psalmes, we all went out and buriedthe man.” As the 
days lengthened, they set about preparations for departure, and repaired 
their two boats, and had good hope “ to get out of that wilde, desart, 
irkesome, fearfull, and cold countrey.” Oa the 13th of June the survi- 
Yors, twelve in number, left the desolate shore after a stay of ten months 
Barentz and two others were so worn out with disease, that they died 
$00n after, amid all the privations of exposure in small boats in an ice- 
encumbered sea. The remainder struggled onwards, manfully overcom- 
te the perils that beset them : andiu Septemler reached the coast of 

Spland, where “« wee saw some treeson the river side, which comforted 
ar and made us glad, as if wee had then come into a new world; for in 
oh the time that wee had been out we had not seene any trees.” On 

é@ llth ofthe same month, after a voyage of 1143 miles, these brave- 
Pa men set up their boats in the‘ merchants’ house at Coola, as a 

go and token of their deliverance ;” and embarking on board the Dutch 


ship, in the cou : : ; 
é ountry. rse of a few weeks once more set foot in their native 


Henry Hudson, 


” 


: “‘ the North Seas’ great Columbus,” comes next in the 
Sey eee In his first voyage, with a crew of only ten men and 
ef cA of the © penetrated as far as 82° of north latitude, and discover- 
ea Pr e track che coast of Greenl nd. His second attempt was male 
Sal cueane ta 2 ta but with no better success. In his third and 
iced reat } — pom the strait which now bears his name, and 
this led to a phe sea known as Hudson's Bay. Concluding that 
the intention of r ne-west passage, he passed the winter there, with 
in the spring hi esuming operations early in the following year ; but 
with his son-and seven ct With hardship, mutinied, and Hudson, 
never afterwards heard of : 8, was turned adrift ina small boat, and 
“ Of all the sea-shapes death has . , 
we ath ts tation: Hud nine abhi soe 
© are told in the history of the voyage. ¢ : 
i > the same da 
oun et on cr | . i ee ’ the ccteoaees saw the boat 
. m ‘* they let fall the main-say] i i 
8a - yle, and out with their top- 
yles, and flye as from an enemy. Continuing thus that night ad 


next day, bi they saw not the shallo » hor ever after.’ But pun- 
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ishment overtook the ‘of this foul crime : four were killeg 

in a skirmish with the Esquimaux near Cape Digges ; and another digg 
on the e to Ireland, where the survivors arrived in a famishi 
condition, having been reluced to such extremities for want of food 2 
to devour their candles. Strange to relate, no attempt was made to br %8 
the mutineers to trial ; some of them, indeed, were afterwards emploing 
in further explorations. y 

Great hopes were entertained that the much-desired passage would 
be found leading out of Hudson's Bay ; and a good deal of controversy ou 
the question arose from time to time among contending voyagers and 
their abettors. Old Purchas says, ‘* As the world is much beholding to 
that famous Columbus, for that hee first discovered unto us the West 
Indies ; and to the Portugal for the finding out the ordinarie and as yet 
the best way that is knowne to the East Indies by Cape Bona Speranza ; 
so may they and all the world be in this beholding to us in opening a 
new and large passage, both much neerer, safer, and farre more whole- 
some and temperate through the continent of Virginia, and by Fretum 
Hudson, to all those rich countries bordering upon the South Sea in the 
East and West Indies.” ‘ 

Between this period and 1616, those arms of the sea known as Sir 
Thomas Rowe's Welcome and Fox Channel were discovered ; and in the 
year just mentioned Baffin sailed into and explored the vast bay, 800 
miles long, and 300 wide, named after him. For a long time his report 
of its great length was disbelieved, but later researches have confirmed 
the accuracy of his statements ; even the latitudes laid down by him are 
almost identical with those recently determined with all the advantage 
of superior instruments. Among other openings, Baffin saw Lancaster 
Sound, and had he explored it, Parry’s discoveries would have been an- 
ticipated by two hundred years, as they had been to some extent by the 
long-forgotten Northmen. The opinion, however, at that time, and in- 
deed until within the past thirty years was, that no practicable opening 
to the Polar Sea existed except that at Behring’s Strait. From this pe- 
riod to about the middle of last century, the outlets to the west of Hud- 
son's Bay were the points to which effort was directed ; and truly may 
it be said that these earlier navigators left very little for those who came 
later. In small vessels, varying from ten to fifty tons burthen, they 
6 omplished more than has since been effected by lavishly-equipped ex- 
peditions, 

In 1743 parliament offered a reward of £20,000 to any one who should 
sail to the north-west by way of Hudson's Strait, which passage, it was 
declared, would be “‘ of great benefit and advantage to the kingdom.” 
Between 1769—72 Mr. Hearne undertook three overland journeys 
across the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the shores ofthe 
Polar Sea. He failed in the first two attempts ; in the third he suc- 
ceeded in reaching a large and -_ river—the Coppermine—and fol- 
lowed it down nearly to its mouth, but, as there is reason to believe, 
without actually viewing the sea. The proof of the existence of the 
river was the most important result of Mr. Hearne’s labours ; for such 
:Cientific observations as he attempted are loose and unsatisfactory. 

In the following year (1773), in consequence of communications made 
to the Royal Society on the possibility of reaching the North Pole, Cap- 
tain Phipps was sent out with two vessels to effect this interesting ob- 
ject, He coasted the eastern shore of Spitzbergen to 80° 48’ of latitude, 
and was there stopped by the ice, and compelled to return. In 1776 
Cook sailed on the fatal expedition which cost England her famous nav- 
igator, with instructions to attempt the passage of the Icy Sea from 
Behring’s Strait to Baffin’s Bay. ‘The clause of the act above referred 
to, wherein Hudson’s Strait was exclusively specified, was altered to in- 
elude ‘* any northern passage” for ships ; and £5000 was further voted 
to any one whoshould get within one degree of the pole. Cook, with 
all his perseverance, could not penetrate beyond Icy Cape, latitude 
70° 45’, where he found the ice stretching in a compact mass across to 
the opposite continent, which he also visited, sailing as far as Cape 
North on the coast of Asia. It would appear that expectations pre- 
vailed of the enterprising mariner’s success, for a vessel was sent to 
Baffin’s Bay to wait for him, in 1777, in charge of Lieutenant Pickers- 
gill. One other j urney within this century remains to be noticed— 
that by Mackenzie, under sanction of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with 
objects similar to those of Hearne. In 1789 he left Fort Chipewyan, 
crossed Slave Lake, and descended the Mackenzie River, a stream of 
much greater magnitude than the Coppermine, to an island where the 
tide rose and fell. But, asin the case of his predecessurs, we have no 
certainty that he reached the ocean. Rivers, however, play an impor- 
tant part in Arctic discovery; and it was something gained to know 
that the sea could be reached by their means. We may here observe 
once for all that these land expeditions, whose prime object has been 
to determine the northern coast-line of America, are not to be con- 
founded with the attempts to discover the north-west passage. 

The result of these discouragements was a cessation of naval re- 
searches, which continued for many years ; but at length a change took 
place, as sudden and inexplicable as the accumulation of ice from cen- 
turies before which cut off the Danish colonies in Greenland from com- 
munication with the mother country. In 1816-17 the Greenland 
whalers reported tne sea to be clearer of ice than at any former time 
within their knowledge. This fact engaged the attention of the Admi- 
ralty ; and the Council of the Royal Society were consulted as to the 
prospects of renewed operations in the Arctic regions. Their reply 
was favourable ; and in 1818 two a were fitted out—the one 
to discover the nor‘a-west passage, the other to reach the pole. Cap- 
tain (now Sir John) Ross and Lieutenant (now Sir Edward) Parry, in 
the vessels Jsabella and Alexander, were intrusted with the former of 
these objects. They were especially charged to examine the great 
openings described by Baffin as existing at the head of the vast bay 
which he so diligently explored ; andin carrying out these instructions, 
the commanders found full reason to Pa pm the care and perseverance 
of the able navigator who had preceded them by two hundred years. 
It must be remembered that we are now treating of a period when 
science put forward its imperative claims, and when, as at present, 
something more was required than a meagre chart of a previously-un- 
explored coast, and grapbic accounts of new countries and their inhabi- 
tants. Astronomy, geology, meteorology, magnetism, natural history, 
were all clamorous for new facts, or for satisfactory tests of those al- 
ready known. For the same reason it is that of iate years exploring 
expeditions have been more interesting to the philosopher than to the 
general public. Lord Anson returning from the southern seas with 
wagon-loads of Spanish dollars and doubloons would be hailed with 
popular acclaim ; while Sir James Ross arriving from the Antarctic 
Ocean with materials for accurate magnetic charts, and records of 
soundings deep as Mont Blanc’s Altitude, is the hero of the scientific 
world, 

The open state of the sea greatly facilitated the purposes of the ex- 
pedition. In August the ships were sailing up Lancaster Sound, with 
every prospect of an easy passage to the westward; when the com- 
mander, fancying that he saw a range of mountains barring all further 
progress in the distance, hesitated to advance, and finally, throwing 
away the favourable opportunity, returned with his consort to England. 

The Dorothea and Trent, commanded by Captain Buchan and Lieu- 
tenant (now Sir John) Franklin, comprised the expedition destined for 
the pole. Captain Beechey, to whom we are indebted for an interest- 
ing account of the voyage observes—‘‘ The peculiarity of the proposed 
route affurded opportunities of making some useful experiments on the 
elliptical figure of the earth ; on magnetic phenomena ; on the refrac- 
tion of the atmosphere in high latitudes in ordinary circumstances, and 
over extensive masses of ice ; and on the temperature and specific gray- 
ity of the sea at the surface, and at various depths; and oa meteorolo- 
gical and other interesting phenomena.” The vessels sailed in April 
1818, Magdalena Bay in Spitzbergen having been appointed as a ren- 
dezvous in case of separation. For a time they made good progress to 
the northward, keeping near the shore. At length a furious gale came 
on, with all the snowy, sleety bitterness of the north, freezing upon the 
Tesing, and encumbering alike the movements of vessel and crew. The 
Dorothea was only saved from being driven on shore by forcing her into 
the main pack of ice, which affurded shelter. The Trent, although in 
less peril, had suffered severely in the storm; and reluctantly ¢ 
gran shen paphing northwards—was given up as hopeless, Li 
tenants Franklin and Beechey proposed to renew the attempt with 
sledges, and baidars—the skin-boats of the Esquimaux—app 
which experience has shown to be generally the most serviceable 
travelling; but for that time nothing came of the project. é 

The phenomena peculiar to the north were new to most of those em- 
barked on this expedition. The novelty of constant daylightior several 
weeks prevented some of the party from taking needful rest, until ne- 
cessity compelled them to obey the natural laws, as observed by other 
animated creatures in those regions. Captain Beechey writes—* Very 
few of us had ever seen the sun at midnight; and this night happening 
to be particularly ciear, his broad red disk, curiously distorted by re- 
fraction, and sweeping majestically along the northern horison, was an 
object of imposing grandeur, which riveted to the deck some of our 










| crew who would perhaps have beheld with indifference the less imposing 








effect of thei . The rays were too oblique to illamine more than 
the eceeie ete floes, and falling thus partial on the grotesque 
shapes either really assumed by the ice, or distorted by the unequal re- 
fraction of the atmosphere, so betrayed the imagination, that it — 
~ fe ee of = to i , in sesiens directions, 
ura ces, grottos, and caves here and there, glitteri if 
precious metals.” Caer ee 
Among other topics Captain Beechey enters on the theory of iceberg 
formation, and contrasts it with the analogous effects in an Alpine gla- 
cier. The latter slopes, while the former always presents a perpendic- 
ular face to the sea—a result produced by the continual increment of 
rain and snow, and the action of sea-water below in preventing expan- 
sion of the base. Icebergs, in fact, are amongst the most surprising of 
Arctic phenomena. On one occasion the discharge of a musket half a 
mile distant caused a huge mass to fall, the wae from which heaved a 
boat with its crew ninety-six feet up the beach, and there left it stove 
in. Shortly afterwards, the two lieutenants were viewing another part 
of the same berg, when an avalanche of ice slid from it with a plunge 
that disturbed the ship four miles away ; although they themselves, by 
keeping the boat’s head to the swell, rode it over in safety. On this 
Captain Beechey remarks—* The piece that had been disengaged at 
first wholly disappeared under water, and nothing was seen but a violent 
boiling of the sea, and a shooting up of clouds of spray, like that which 
occurs at the foot of a great cataract. After a short time it reappeared, 
raising its head fulla hundred feet above the surface, with water pour- 
ing down from all parts of it; and then, labouring as if doubtful which 
way it should fall, it rolled over, and after rocking about some minutes, 
at length becamesettled. We now approached it, and found it nearly a 
quarter of a mile in circumference, and sixty feetout of water. Know- 
ing its specific gravity, and making a fair allowance for its inequalities, 
we computed its weight at 421,660 tons. A stream of salt water was 
still pouring down its sides, and there wasa continual cracking noise, as 
loud as that of acart-whip, occasioned, I suppose, by the escape of fixed 
air. 


OPENING OF THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On Tuesday last it was arranged by general consent that on Thursday 
(yesterday) a morning sitting should be held in the new chamber, which 
bas been, at a short notive, hastily fitted up with temporary furniture 
in order that a few experimental debates may be held within its walls 
during some of the fine days of the ensuing month, for mo means of 
suppplying artificial warmth have yet been provided. Long before 11 
o’clock the builder’s men had completed their labours, and surrendered 
the new temple of legislation to the officers and servants of the House 
of Comiaons, who speedily conveyed thither the books and papers neces- 
sary for the transaction of public business. At about half-past 11 sev- 
eral members entered the House, amongst whom were Mr. Greene, Mr. 
Masterman, Mr. Muntz, Wr. Wilson Patten, and many other hon. - 
tlemen who are usually very punctual in their attendance, but whose 
names are little known to the public and whose voices are seldom rais- 
edin debate. Amongst those who took their places below the bar were 
Mr. Hallam, the historian, and Mr. Barry, the architect of the House. 
In the places assigned for peers were the Earls of Carlisle and Lons- 
dale, Lord Redesdale, Lord Vivian, &c. At 12 precisely the Speaker 
entered the House, there being then upwards of 500 members present. 
After prayers he immediately took the chair, and business was proceed- 
ed with. Lord John Russell, the Home Secretary, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other ministers, took their 
seats soon after 12 o'clock on that which we must henceforth call the 
Treasury Bench ; a very general conversation then prevailing, which 
did not in the least degree abate for upwards of two hours. Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Hume, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Osborne, and 
many of the more eminent members belonging to both sides of the 
House, were present, appearing desirous to test its merits in all respects. 
Apparently with this purpose Sir R. Peel took his seat successively in 
the galleries and at both sides of the House. 

Of the 250 or 800 members who in the course of yesterday sat in or 
visited for a moment the new House of Commons, probably not 100 ever 
had seats in Old St. Stephen’s Chapel. It was in the month of October, 
1834, that both the rooms in which the Houses of Parliament held their 
sittings, together with the adjacent buildings, were consumed by fire ; 
and amongst those portions of che Royal Palace at Westminster that were 
utterly destroyed was the ancient chapel of the Palace, dedicated to 
St. Stephen, in which che House of Commons had for centuries held its 
deliberations. The ¢rypt ander that once sacred edifice escaped, but 
the superstructure, where the orators and statesmen of the days of the 
Commonwealth and the Revolution, of the American war, and of Parlia- 





mentary Reform, developed, expressed, and guided the public will, has 
now only an historical existence. The apartment at present called St. 
Stephen s Hall, leading from the south end of Westminster Hall into 
the central hall, holds as nearly as possible the local position of that 
apartment in which Hampden and Cromwell, Pulteney and Walpole, 
Pitt and Fox, Canning and Brougham guided the councils of England. 
The walls of the old House of Lords were comparatively uninjured b 
the conflagration, and, having been in the winter of 1834-5 roofed, 
fitted up, and hastily made comfortable, that apartment has served the 

urpose of the Lower House during a period of 16 years. In the new 
House of Commons we are, in the course of the remaining part of the 
present session, to have a few experimental sittings, but this important 
chamber and its appurtenances are yet very far from complete. Much 
remains to be done to its vestibule, its corridors, its division lobbies, 
refreshment rooms, clerks’ offices, Speaker’s rooms, &c. The walls, 
flocr, and ceiling of the apartment have, however, been so far advanced 
as to render ithabitable in a fine summer day. 

In order to test its suitableness for the purpose for which it was 
erected, temporary fittings have been introduced, and it is intended to 
transact business within its walls sufficiently often to guide the archi- 
tect and the commissioners with reference to further plans or prujects 
that it may be deemed expedient to carry into effect. The manifest econ- 
omy of this proceeding will of course be readily acknowledged, inas- 
much as a few hundreds now expended upon a series of satisfactory ex- 
periments will effect the saving ofas many thousands in case the new 
building should upon fair examination prove defective, or in any respect 
unsuited to the great national purposes for which it has been erected, 
and to which it will probably throughout many future ages be exclu- 
sively devoted. 
representatives of the nation has been very generally regarded as an 
event of some interest, and the members themselves seemed to view it 
yesterday with feelings very far removed indeed from indiffe: 


they not only assembled in great numbers, but moved about into every 
part of the edifice and surveyed with attention its minutest ls, ex- 


awining its length, breadth, and height ; its capacity to accomodate the 
656 knights, citizens, and burgesses who compose the Lower House ; its 
facilities of ventilation and its means of main an agreeable tem- 
perature ; but above all, the tone of voice which members should adopt 
who desire to be audible without being noisy. Upon many of these 
points nothing short of repeated experiments will furnish materials for 
a scund judgment ; probable Its, however, may be deduced from a 
few particulars. The extreme length ofthis remarkable apartment from 
north to south is 84 feet its width from east to west is 45 feet, and its 
height 45 feet. ‘ 

o resume, howe¥er, a description of the Honse as it stands :—behind 
the members’ gallery at the south end of the House there are a few 
benches for strangers ; behind the Speaker’s chair, but at an elevation 
of about 14 feet from the floor, is placed the reporters’ gallery, being 
on the same level with those occupied by members; to the rear of this, 
but at a considerable elevation, are two other small galleries, one in- 
tended, we understand, to be occupied by ladies, the other by gentlemen 
admitted by orders. Having so far briefly stated the dimensions, form, 
and disposition or arrangement of the building, its general effect as a 
piece of architecture might be described and criticised, but in its pre- 
faent unfinished condition this would be premature. The stained glass 

with which its windows are to be filled is not yet there; the heraldic 
decorations of the gallery panels are still to be spoken of as something 
in the future, perhaps not even yet determined upon ; much of its elabo- 
rate carving remains to be finished, and the whole furniture of the 
house is but common deal and green baize, knocked together with the 
rough and ready haste in which a country theatre might be prepared 
at a short notice. Nevertheless, there are clear evidences in this al- 
most embryo apartment that, even if the architect were never required 
to alter his original design, the House would be in no respect unsuited 
to the vast edifice of which it forms so important a portion. Viewed in 
connection with the House of Lords, it is comparatively without deco- 
ration ; but considered by itself, its proportions and general aspect 
must be pronounced noble and graceful, anl already even beautiful. 
That it will ultimately be rendered worthy of the purposes for which 
it was erected, worthy of this country and of the present age as well 
as of the great reputation of its architect, no rational doubts are enter- 





This taking possession of their new dwelling by the , 








tained; but at this moment its character is one of rather unadorned 

The ceiling is of plain oak, divided rily into 18 com- 
partments, and these again into small square panels separated by carved 
ribs with pendants at theintersections. At the east side six windows, 
and as many at the west, placed high above the galleries, ascend to 
the roof and supply abundance of light, while the north and south ex- 
tremities of the House are adorned by Gothic screens, designed and exe- 
cuted with great ability. The means of access to the House are conve- 
niently arranged, the entrances being three in number, viz:—for mem- 
bers, from the centre of the east side of Westminster Hall; for the pub- 
lic, from the south end of the same great apartment ; and for persons 
admissible to the nurthern portion of the House, from one of the inner 
courts of the building which is to be called the old Star Chamber 
Court. 


The Speaker's chair is at the north end, the bar at the south; five 
rows of hes rising gradually from the floor are placed at either side, 
and these appear to be capable of accommodating about 250 or 260 


members. ‘The galleries which extend along the east and west sides con- 
tain only one row of benches each, and certainly will not suffice for the 
accommodation of more than 60 members; but a spacious gallery is 
ed at the south end, where at least 150 members may be seated at 
ir ease, furnishing, inthe whole, room for 450 or perhaps 500 mem- 
bers. This exceeds the number present even on the most important oc- 
easions, for the refreshment rooms, libraries, lobbies, and smoking 
room usually contain many gentlemen who rush in to vote when the di- 
vision bell rings ; and in constructing a chamber the architect would 
certainly remember that the primary object was not to produce a great 
hall in which 656 lords and gentlemen could lounge at their ease, but 
@ compact house of business in which the 200 or 8300 working members 
might enjoy reasonable facilities for transacting the public affairs. On 
one night in twenty there happens to be a grand debate; a little crowd- 
ing and crushing upon such an occasion is thought to beof slight im- 
portance and not for a moment to be opposed to the more important uses 
of the House. The problem to be solved was 4 building fit for the many 
as well as for the few, and before the end of this session it will be seen 
whether the architect has failed or succeeded. It is here worthy of ob- 
servation that the first Commission, thatof 1844, instructed him to leave 
only three feet three inches from back to back between the benches, 
while his present orders are to keep a space of three feet nine inches, 
which has had the effect of depriving him of at least 80 or 90 seats upon 
the floor of the House. 

The experiment which was tried yesterday, though somewhat inter- 
esting, was by no meanssatisfactory, for every one who could, members 
and strangers alike, entered into loud and earnest conversation with his 
neighbour, and when he had exhausted the patience of one listener lost 
no time in seeking another—nay, many groups all talked at once ; in 
vain, therefore, did the orators of the assembly, who affected to debate 
the questions under consideration, strain their lungs to raise a shout 
that might be heard above, not the murmur, but we may call it, the roar 
of conversation. At times no assembly in the world, not even the Lords 
itself, can be more silent and attentive than the representatives of the 

le. Whenever Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli, 
rd Palmerston, Or any of the magnates of Parliament, may happen to 
deliver an important speech upon any weighty or interesting subject 
in the new House, the power of transmitting sounds will be fairly 
tested—but not until then. Atall events, yesterday, the novelty of 
the scene, the influence of historical associations, the disposition to 
criticise a new work of art, the excitement of so remarkable an occa- 
sion, produced a general loquacity which overwhelmed every attempt 
at debating. Nothing can be more certain than that what has taken 
place, considered as an experiment, amounts to nothing, and proves 
nothing. At its second or third meeting in the new chamber the House 
may settle down in itsusual habits; but it is to be feared, until the dis- 
cussion of some interesting question induces members to abstain from 
all private debating, there will be no chance of a fair experiment. At 
3 o'clock the House rose until 5 and resumed business in the old apart- 
ment.— Times, May 81. 
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LORD PALMERSTON versus THE REACTIONISTS. 











snen Ane aareaeene encreaing from is all ongpertions of conspiracy 
against the rights of a particular people to settle their own govern- 
ment, yet does man believe that matters would rest with the return 
of Henry V. and the inevitable reintegration of the old régime, that 
compound of foppery, Jesuitism, lazy debauchery, and profound dissim- 
ulation, with only one principle, that of absolute government, in the 
most antiquated sense of the word, and only one vigorous on, that 
of unquenchable hatred of Great Britain. We are certainly on the al- 
ternative of two convulsions. The schemes and falsehoods of the coun- 
ter-revolutionary party have exasperated the country to a degree that, 
in our terror of consequences, we should wish them success, if we did 
not know that the first consequences of the victory would be a general 
war, and war at the expense of England. The consequence of the over- 
throw of the counter-revolutionary party might be, it is true, to lead to 
a war of principles, in which England would have to play the part of 
mediator and moderator ; but the restoration beginning in the total de- 
struction of liberty of every kind would lead to a war of territory. Such 
are the alternatives before us. If peace is to be secured at all it can 
only be done by England taking up the most firm and resolute attitade— 
that horrible heresy of the Cobdens and Brights, that Englaud cannot 
and will not go to war, will, ifnot destroyed, inevitably lead to the most 
humiliating or the most costly results. To such mawkish, peddling 
trash we owe already the complications that have sprung up in the 
Mediterranean. It has encouraged the insolence of every petty despot, 
and lowered the high consideration of England in the eyes of nations. 
The truth should be told, that for sake of the honour of England, there 
is not a nobleman or merchant who would not send his plate to the Mint 
—that no sscrifices of persons or property would weigh for a moment 
with the British people. Had po language as this been used by Bri- 
tish Members of Parliament we should not now have to put forth the 
strong arm of our fleet to destroy a prejudice of so paltry and dishon- 
ouring a kind. 


————— 


ANOTHER ORDER FROM SIR C. NAPIER. 


We recommend the following document to the reader’s notice. It forms 
one of the items in the last budget of India news. 


Head-quarters, Camp Korie, March 20. 

The number of applications from officers for leave of absence obliges 
the Commander-in-Chief to make the following observations, beginning 
with the European Regiments : — 

1. The European private soldier has the same constitution as the En- 
ropean officer. He suffers equally from the effects of heat. 

2. He has necessarily fewer comforts and more discomforts than are 
experienced by the European officer. 

8. He has never any leave on “‘ urgent private affairs ;” be it hot or 
be it cold, he passes the year in his cantonment. 

4. On the other hand, the officer has every comfort and every luxury 
that can diminish the discomfort ofa hot climate ; and the Commander- 
in-Chief cannot help thinking that the known pride which British of- 
ficers take in sharing all dangers and deprivations with their soldiers 
will induce the former to consider that, leaving their brother officers 
and their men to encounter the heat of summer while they are divert- 
ing themselves on “‘ urgent private affairs” in the hills is very like 
deserting their post from fear of climate. 

The Commander-in-Chief himself does not go to Simla for pleasure, 
nor to avoid heat. He goes much against his will, because all the 
head-quarters’ establishments are located at Simla, and to move them 
is not practicable. Moreover, the Commander-in-Chief can best serve 
the army by being near the Governor-General. If Sir Charles Napier 
followed his own wishes, he would establish his head-quarters at some 
one of the large stations, where he would be among the troops. 

The Commander-in-Chief does not wish to prevent officers having 
short leave for a month or two, which is quite long enough to settle 
any ‘“‘urgent private affairs” that an officer can have in India; nor 
does the Commander-in-Chief wish to prevent officers having leave who 
are really ill, and whose medical men conscientiously believe that 
change of air is necessary. But he cannot allow the fear of climate, 





The following extract from an article in the London Morning Her- 
ald of the 28rd ult., on the state of France and the pending dispute 
on the Greek question, appears to us to take an enlarged view of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy. 

The counter-revolutionary journals, to give them their right desig- 
nation, have received the sot d’ordre that Lord Palmerston is about to 
fall in consequence of the goes: indignation of the people of England 
on thesubject of the Greek question. Let Lord Palmerston fall, by all 
means, but let not his fall be isolated from that of his colleagues. 
Should the English Cabinet be broken up, let it be done on the ques- 
tions of internal policy, for a greater danger could not happen to Eng- 
lJand at this moment than would arise from the defeat of the Whigs on the 
subject of this fraudulent rupture, fraudulent in design, as fraudulent in 
its execution, which has been attempted rather than carried by the present 
French Cabinet, at the instigation of the counter-revolutionary party. 
Take the must honoured of England’s Conservative statesmen—take the 
great Dake, and he would find himself, if placed at the Foreign-office, 
obliged and necessitated by an imperative sense of high honour and 
patriotism, to discountenance and oppose the notorious designs of this 
same party, in whose way Lord Palmerston stands as an obstacle. 
What would be the consequence? Why this; tiat the self-same coun- 
ter-revolutionary party, checked in its movements and irritated be- 
cause checked, would soon raise the cry that all parties in England, 
Whig and Tory, were alike jealous of France, and were equally opposed 
to her legitimate ambition; they would excite the passions of the coun- 
try against Englishmen of all ranks and classes, and would render war 
with England imevitable. Such would be the consequence of a change 
of Goveroment in England on the isolated ground of a question between 
Lord Palmerston and General Lahitte. 

Our position at present as regards French parties is of the best and 
happiest kind. The moderate Republican perty, the middle classes, 
whether they be Republican or Monarchical in the free constitutional 
sense, and the people at large are well disposed towards England. You 
need only consult their journals to feel convinced that such is the case. 
The feeling has been growing since February, 1848, because the revo- 
lution gave the coantry an opportunity of testing the sincerity of British 
principles on the score of non-intervention in the internal politics of 
other countries. That feeling grew stronger as the British flag was 
seen to favour constitutional principles, even as distinguished from 
those of arepublican character, while the protection of Turkey in the 
Hungarian question raised the fame of Great Britain in that delightful 
way which excludes jealousy and envy from the contemplation of glory. 
The popularity of happens to stand now in the way of the great 
plot for the destruction of the Republic. and the object of the counter- 
revolutionary party is to destroy that popularity, and convert it into 

» because, for the final carrying out of the great scheme in view, 
it is England that must bestricken, ‘feis notorious that the two branch- 
es of the Bourbon family are reconciled. Lt is notorious that the throne 
is destined for Henry V. It is notorious that for the sake of giving po- 
pularity to the restoration, of dazzling the , and captivating the 
people, an aggrandisement of territory will be mpted. The unac- 
complished treat, g Charles X. with the Emperor of Russia will be 
taken up, with the aid and alliance of Austria. The great question of a 
united Germany will be smothered under the weight ussian, Aus- 
trian, and French bayonets. The map of Europe will be mew modelled, 
and England, driven from the Continent, driven from the Mediterra- 
nean, invaded in India, invaded at home, will have to battle for her ex- 
istence. Yes, such would be the infallible and inevitable consequence 
of a forced change in the foreign policy of Great Britain on the sense of 
@ successor to Lord Palmerston, coming in on the pringiple of counte- 
nancing for the smallest fragment of time this Absolutist fot for afresh 
barbarian invasion of the Continent. What is Lord Palmerston—or 
what is any man, regarded with reference to the unparalleled crisis in 
which Europe is placed at this moment? How miserable would mere 

y tactics seem at such atime. Let one unsuspected, independent 
ta 4 at all events, allow the truth to be spoken in its cclumns at 
a moment when (od knows too great a portion of the influential press of 
England is under foreign inspiration. The task of exposing this plot is 
but too easy. It needs only to be stated to carry conviction to all minds 
not obfuscated by party, or lured by the blandishments of expelled and 
runaway statesmen bringing their poor baggage of imaginary state se- 
crets and fanciful hopes to the back offices of thunderers of the press. 

It is said that J.ord Palmerston stands in the way of a counter-revo- 
lution—but only for him all the Cabinets of Europe would come to a 
harmonious understanding for the overthrow of the French Republic 
and the restoration of the monarchy. Taking the question in this sim- 
ple way, it looks specious enough, for it presents a desirable object pre- 
vented by one obnoxious man. Allowing, however, this new holy alli- 


the love of pleasure, or the desire to escape from regimental duty to 
throw it on their hard-working comrades; nor is it very encouraging 
to the private soldier to see his officers scampering off to the hills the 
m ment the heat begins; no one likes extreme heat, and, therefore, no 
one ought to shirk from it at the expense of others. 

Holding these opinions, the Commander-in-Chief must call on ¢om- 


manding-officers to restrain apeeeatione for leave to those who are 


Let 
the rest share with their men the dangers and displeasure of the hot 


delicate in health, and whom they know to require change of air. 
weather. Discipline will thus be sustained. 

As to the officers of the native regiments, the case is different. Their 
presence is not required to cheer and give heart to their men. The 
Sepoy is at home, the heat is congenial to him, and he gets leave fre- 
quently. He has every indulgence that can be given to a soldier. 
There is, therefore, no objection on that score to a Company’s officer 
having leave. But there are objections on other points. The Euro- 
pean officers are few in a native corps, and they cannot be spared from 
regimental duty. The state of discipline is such as to demand every 
exertion in every officer to bring it to that perfection which it ought to 
receive. It is idle to suppose that a regiment is not to be kept in order 
during the hot weather. There cannot be so much drill as there is in 
the cold weather ; but there may be quite enough to keep a regiment in 
the highest order. Over doses at drill are not good at any time. It is 
a constant drill applied in small portions, and the constant instruction 
of officers by their commander, that keeps a regiment in good order. 
Parades and drills, however short and slight, may go on before sunrise 
and after sunset. A single manwuvre performed daily, and with scru- 
pulous exactness, will keep a regiment in good order. There is always 
plenty for old officers to do, and for the young officers to learn, at the 
head quarters of every regiment during the hottest weather ; and this 
the Commander-in-Chief expects to be done by thoxe in health. His 
Excellency believes the mass of officers to have a sincere ‘zeal for the 
public service, and great pride in their profession. All that the Indian 
army requires is, that the senior officers should instruct the junior. 

In proportion as the number of officers is limited so must exertion 


leave granted by his predecessors to officers in Queen’s regiments to be 
increased; this has been for the last 15 years as follows: reserving— 

Cavalry—Two field officers, four captains, and 14 subalterns; these 
are always to be present and fit for duty at head-quarters. 

Infantry—Two fietd officers, five captains, and 16 subalterns; these 
are always to be present and fit for duty at head-quarters. 

‘‘Commanding officers must satisfy themselves, in communication 
with the senior medical officer of the regiment, that there is no proba- 
bility of any subsequent a plication being made for others on medical 
certificate, that his Lordship may not be forced into the necessity 
of cancelling the leave previously granted to others on private affairs ” 

Such was the order of Lord William Bentinck, and officers command- 
ing regiments are answerable that their full allowance of officers shall 
be always at their head-quarters. 

By order of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 

ArmineE 8. H. Mountain, 
Colonel, Adj-Gen. of H.M. Forces in India. 


Ce 


SIR EDWARD BUXTON’S MOTION RELATIVE TO THE 
WEST INDIES. 


_ The West India question has been announced for discussion this even- 
ing in ashape unusually complete and intelligible. Sir Edward Bux- 
ton desires the Legislature to acknowledge ‘that it is unjust and im- 
politic to expose the free-grown sugar of British colonies to unrestrict- 
ed competition with the sugar of foreign slave-trading countries.” — 
Stated as the first portion of an argument there can be no doubt about 


about the necks of our own countrymen in their race with foreign pro- 
ducers. J udged, too, by the proverbial definition of good policy, such 
& proceeding is clearly ‘ impolitic,” inasmueh as it is grossly dishonest; 
not to mention that if our sole aim is cheap sugar, it must be the very 
height of folly to throw gratuitous obstacles in the way of its manufac- 
ture, and by ruining one set of producers to secure their rivals in a mo- 
nopoly of the supply. But to what purpose would Sir Edward Buxton 
turn the admission he requires? Taken alone, such a profession of sym- 
pathy would be about as valuable as that annually recorded in a neigh- 

ouring Assembly for the woes of Poland. It merely opens the ques- 
"e. and leaves the arguments mpfe ~~ to others 

€ opportunity has not been lost. r. Hume proposes to speci 

the nature of the injustice” suffered by the West 1bdin planters’in be 
| ing thus exposed to free competition, ‘‘ while at the same time the Bri- 
; tish Government interposes difficulties that prevent the colonies from 








increase. Sir Charles Napier will, therefore, not allow the portion of 


the truth of this proposition. It is manifestly ‘‘ unjust” to hang a weight 


procuring a sufficient supply of free labourers from Africa and other 
places’ in aid of their task. On the other side, Sir John Pakington 
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had i gi to life and into Sir Edward Baxton’s 
tion by a suggestion t fnaseumo co ttiaceltise exist in excluding Peal 
eign slave-grown sugar from this country, while free-grown s 
odinitted for consumption, and inasmuch, moreover, as Spain and Bra. 
zil will not forego the aids of slavery in this manufacture, it is expedi- 
ent that the sugar duties should be reconsidered. The hon. member 
however, seems to have given place, for the occasion, to Mr Grantle , 
Berkeley, whose chivalrous ardour will not be satisfied with anythin 
less than the total “‘ exclusion from our markets of the produce of slay 
labour.” 

Here, then, we have the whole question submitted to public consider. 
ation. And, first, let the reader well remark that the injustice endureg 
by our West Indian colonists is matter of common consent and agree. 
ment, being, in short, the very point from which, as a clear and un. 
questionable fact, all the debaters take their start. Sir Elwardg 
Buxton, as the organ of one party, puts it forward in downright 
terms and in due formality, though he p no further in the 
case. Mr. Hume, as the expositor of an opposite set of opinions, 
makes @ similar admission, and suggests both an explanation and, 
remedy. Finally, Sir John Pakington and Mr. Grantley Berkeley, ag 
the representatives of a third party, are equally prompt with their ao. 
knowledgments of the wrong inflicted and no less resolute in their ideas 
of the treatment required. Itis at this point that the difference of 
opinion commences, Whereas the West Indians are expected to supply 
cheap sugar, and are wilfully debarred from the means of producing jt, 
Mr. Hume would relieve them from their disabilities and Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley from their oe one would give them the means of 
selling sugar cheap, the other would give them the privilege of selling 
it dear. Either course, no doubt, would remedy the present injastice 
of our conduct, but either course would not equally promote the true 
interests of the colonists or equally conduce to the satisfaction of the 
mother country. 

We have freely and repeatedly admitted that a protective duty on 
slave-grown sugar might have been retained without any disparagement 
of the principles of free trade. Sugar was manifestly an exceptional 
commodity, inasmuch as the country had declared its strong concern 
in the particular agencies employed for its produce. There was obyi- 
ous reason for exempting from the operation of free trade principles an 
article of which the manufacture was to be fettered at every stage by res- 
trictions ofour own imposing. We deliberately chose, in this instance, 
to meddle with the course of labour and trade, and, therefore, an artj- 
ficial regulation of imports and consumption might have been justified 
as a natural sequel of such conclusions. On the other hand, consider- 
ing the reforms upon which the commercial and colonial policy of the 
country was just then entering, it might have been prudently deter- 
mined to abolish every trace of the exploded systsm, even in cases most 
plausibly admitting its continuance. We do not say but that this was 
the wiser decision. The iniquity lay not in the regolution itself, but 
in the conditions under which it was enforced; in the disregard of 
terms just made, in the infraction of solemn promises just given, and in 
the indifference shown to the interests of an injured class simply be- 
cause they were without themeans of resistance. On the abrupt with- 
drawal of that protection in which, by reason of their manufacturing 
disabilities, they had been expressly guaranteed, the West Indians had 
clearly aright to one of two things—either a removal of those disabili- 
ties to whicu they had been subjected, or a compensation for the enact- 
ments which shut out their produce, such as it was, and yet debarred 
them from making it more marketable. The former of these alterna- 
tives is proposed by Mr. Hume, while his opponents advocate a revival 
of that protection by the loss of which the dilemma was created. 

Whatever freedom of choice might have existed at the time of the 
original legislation, we cannot think any great optionisleft now. The 
old proposition is simply impracticable. Protection is dead and gone. 
It will not be disinterred for the sake of either this class or that, nor 
can it be very reasonably anticipated, notwithstanding John Bull’s 
philanthropic caprices, that what he refuses to his old neighbours and 
comrades he will grant to the complaints of his colonies. However well 
the case may be drawn up on paper, it may be taken as quite certain 
that the country will mot consent to return to the days of tenpenny 
sugar, and therefore the relief of the West Indians must perforce be 
conveyed in the form suggested by vir. Hume—a decision which, while 
it would keep harmless the pockets of our own community, would operate 
with equal advantage on the energies of the West Indians. @ ex- 
plained, on a recent occasion, the particular character of the disabili- 
ties against which Mr. Hume’s motion is levelled. Under the auspices 
of our thorough-going philanthropists, the “rights of labour” are 
carried to a far greater extent in Jamaica than they are ever likely to 
be even in Paris. M. Louis Blanc’s principles professed merely the 
“* organisation of labour”—an adjustment by which he declared masters 
and men would be gainers alike. The doctrines of the “ Friends of the 
Africans’’ went to forbid work altogether. They would not permit free 
bluck labourers either to be carried to the West Indies or to find their 
way thither of their own accord. They would not allow an agricul- 
tur st to go into the market and make a bargain with the labourers he 
might find there; but declared that any such bargain, except upon 
ther own conditions, should be null and void. They removed by care- 
ful provisions all inducements on the part of the negro to work for his 
livetihood, and directly encouraged him in vagrancy and idleness. 
They defined slavery to be black labour in ¢he West Indies, and there- 
fore the abolition of slavery meant the abolition of work in those parts. 

The misfortune of our culonists lies in the very magnitude of their 
wrongs. The acknowledgement of their endurance is universal; but, 
while each party would fuin relieve them after its own fashion, none 
will consent todo so after the fashion suggested by others. Mr. Hume 
would feed them with supplies of free labour, but, in the eyes of Sir 
Edward Buxton’s friends, the abomination of desolation is preferable 
to the sight ofa negroat work. Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s friends, on the 
other hand, would take Sir Edward Buxton’s conditions, and would 
generously create a suitable and exclusive market for sugar produced 
under these encouraging circumstances of cultivation. But at this 
point Mr. Hume again steps in, and avers, on the part of himself and 
the public, a decided indisposition tosweeten his tea at such fancy 
prices. Half-a crown a pound would hardly pay for muscovado on the 
terms of negro labour approved at Exeter-hull. In fact, unless the ne- 
groes took one more turn a head and made the planters work for them 
—a measure which we wonder we have not heard recommended in the 
the course of this month it is difficult to see how anything what- 
ever would be got out of the land on Exeter-hall terms. We trust, 
however, in Mr. Hume’s plain speaking and in the good sense of the 
House for better things. It has been recently shown that there it still 
vitality in the colonies, and that the barometer of their prosperity rises 
instantaneously upon an infusion of labour. Let Parliament only re- 
deem its indiference by adopting a positive course of relief, and we 
may soon see the West Indies again thriving and sugar cheaper than 
ever.— Times, 31st ult. 

——— 
LIGHT AND HEAT—A GREAT DISCOVERY. 

The scientific world is all agog, shrewd speculators are calculating 
the chances of an investment in a patent, and the public is stirred up 
to betray much anxiety as to the value of claims recently put forward 
by a Mr. Paine of Worcester, Mass., who snnounces the possibility of 
generating light and heat from water, through the medium of electri- 
city. If successful, the consequences will be important beyond calcu- 
lation, as may be gathered from the following extracts. The Boston 
Transcript of this day week, heads an article on it, “« The greatest dis- 
covery of the Age,” and says,— 

If all that has recently been said of the discovery, by Mr. Henry M. 
Paine of the decomposition of water and the production of an inflam- 
mable gas, that is safe and easily managed, and can be applied to do- 
mestic uses, be true, then this must attain par eminence the rank we 
have assigned it at the head of this article. A couple of gentlemen of 
this city, a few days since, addressed a letter to Mr. Paine, making 'n- 
quiries on the subject of this gas. In reply, he, with much courtesy, 
invited them to come to Worcester, where he would be happy to show 
its operation, and give them any information they might desire. On 
Thursday evening, these gentlemen visited Worcester ; and their report 
is, that they were well repaid for their journey. ‘hey learnt from Mr. 
Paine, that he had disposed of the right to use his inveniivn in the Uni- 
ted States to parties of gentlemen in Boston and New York. He I 
very courteous, and gave the gentlemen all the information he could, 
without infringing on the rights of the new proprietors. 

A fortnight since he would have been pleased to have shown the a 
tire instrument, but, as the matter now stan Is, he did not feel at !! 
erty to show it. We understand that steps have been taken to secur 


patents in Europe, and when secured, the right.of use will be offered for 
~ at a cost within the means of all. 
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Paine does not claim the discovery of decomposing water, which 
teown otk -five years ago; but he does claim the discovery of a 
new principle of electricity, by which the decomposition of water is 
very rapidly uced, and at a money nominal cost. An hour was 
spent in hearing him discourse upon the subject, and, if all he claims 
for the discovery is verified, it cannot fail to revolutionise many de- 

rtments of ern commerce. ‘fo see the purest flame, so clear that 
ire faintest tints of blue and green can be readily distinguished, and of 
such a quality, that the eye is not pained in gazing on it, certainly 
well for the superiority of the light. It burns with an even and 
steady consumption, about one cubic foot in three to four hours, suffi- 
cient to light # common-sized room. There is no smell or smoke to the 

as. The flame is opaque, and the power of the jet tremendous. ‘ 

During the last winter, Mr. Paine erected a light-house upon a hill 
in front of his house, from whieh he directed the rays, bya reflector, to 
a village opposite Worcester, and one mile and a sixth distant, in an air 
line. The light was so powerful that persons in the village could read 





We hee illustration of the character of this light is in the fact that 
an excellent d arene has been taken by it. 

Mr. Paine exhibited the stove which warmed his room. It was about 

14 inches in diameter, composed of two circular pieces of sheet iron, be- 
tween which a flame issues, and the cool air rushing in, it gives forth o 
most delightful heat. The stove may be used for cooking, and in fact, 
for all purposes where heat and light are required. The entire labour 
uired to make a day’s supply of gas for a common dwelling-house, 
does not occupy two minutes in turning a crank, and the machine takes 
up about as much room as a common mantel-clock. ‘ 
Writing upon this subject, Elihu Burritt, the ‘« learned blacksmith,” 
says:—* here is not only a saving of expense, but of work, and the 
inconvenience ani care of wood,coul and ashes, aad the danger from 
fire almost completely annihilated This is not supposition; we saw 
the lights, followed the pipes to the cellar, and saw the apparatus em- 
ployed for the decomposition of the water, and must say we can hardly 
find words to express our astonishment at the simplicity of the machine 
when, at the same time, we think of the greatness and grandeur of the 
discovery, This must rank, if not above, certainly equal, with the 
greatest discoveries and inventions of the age. Wood and coal, and oil, 
and fluid, may all be dispensed with, by the use of Mr. Paine’s 
apparatus.” : 

Mr. Barritt farther says :—‘‘ Two jets, such as were burning in his 
house, would be sufficient to light a moderate sized hall every night, at 
an expense of the interest on the cost of the machine, (about six dollars 
per annum,) with only the little trouble of occasionally filling the wa- 
ter cistern.” 

It is understood that Mr. Paine has disposed of his proprietary right 
to his discovery for a sum which may at first seem incredible; but a 
moment’s consideration will show that the purchasers will have got a 
bergain, if all that is said of the capabili ies and cheapness of the 

ight can be established. The terms of purchase are reported to be five 
millions of dollars—half a million down. 

Mr. Paine is expecting a visit from the committee on gas of our city 
government, at Worcester, to-day, to look into this matter. 


The N. Y. Tribune, ina lengthened notice, lately remarked, 


As far as we apprehend the claim of Mr. Paine, it is that he has es- 
tablished as a new principle of science that electricity possesses the 
qualities of weight, compressibility, and gravitation ; that he has proved 
water to be in reality a simple elemental substance, which he can de- 
compose or transform into either hydrogen or oxygen gas according to 
its electrial condition, and according as positive or negative electricity 
is applied to it ; and that he has invented the means whereby from water 
he can produce at will either of these gases without any other than 
mechanical agency and with no expense save that of the machine, which 
will cost at the outset $400 or $500, and last for an indefinite period. 


And again, on Thursday last, after noting an adverse opinion given 
by Professor Henry, the same paper says, 


But the opinion of an individual can have little effect in settling the 
public mind as to whether Mr. Paine has produced the mightiest discov- 
ery yet made or only agrand and ingenious humbug. That question 
cannot be answered by abstract reasoning or general assertions on either 
side, butonly by a conclusive experiment on such a scale and in such a 
manner as to silence every doubt. Such an experiment we are happy 
to say is now on foot. Arrangements are in progress for lighti the 
Astor House by this process, and it is expected that the trial wil! be 
made within @ month, as soon indeed, as the machine can be prepared 
for the purpose. That establishment is now lighted by gas made by its 
proprietors on the premises, and has no connection with any gas com- 
pany whatever. The pipes and burners now used are perfectly adapt- 
ed to burn Mr. Paine’s carbonized hydrogen; all that will be necessary 
Will be to detach them from the present apparatus and join them to the 
new one. The experiment will be tried under the eye of the proprietors 
and other gentlemen, and collusion or trick will be impossible. Every 
means will b taken to ensure a fair trial, all the parties being as de- 
sirous of success as Mr. Paine or his friendscan be. If it succeeds, the 
thing will be established. If it fails, that will be the end of the affair. 

This experiment is to be made to satisfy a number of highly respecta- 
ble and responsible parties who propose to buy into the patent right in 
case of success. The conditions are Mr. Paine shall bring a machine 
of his construction to New York and produce at a nominal expense, say 
five cents per thousand cubic feet, gas enough to light the Astor House 
for six successive nights. Before he commences, the parties in question 
are to deposit one hundred thousand dollars with some person accepta 
ble to the proprietor—John C. Pedrick, Esq. of Boston, who has aided 
Mr. Paine in carrying on his experiments for the past two years—to be 

aid over toMr. P. as soon as the trial is Totienal anata This is 
y way of bonus or guarantee, in case there should be a failure to pay 
over to him the sum of One Million which is to render those parties part 
Toprietors of the inventioa. The value ofthe patent for the United 
States (the city of Worcester excepted, which is reserved for Mrs. P.) 
18 fixed at ten millions of dollars, and a joint stock Company is to be 
formed to manage it. In this Company Mr. Pedrick is to hold from 
one-third to one-half the stock ; on the remaining part which he sells, 
Oe million handed over immediately on the success of the experiment is 
0 be made up by sales of rights. Thus the pirties buying in will re- 
ceive no dividends until Mr. Pedrick shall have been fully paid. 

Such is the arrangement agreed upon between Mr. Pedrick and these 
Te If the trial sould prove successful, it will no doubt be car- 
He nto effect; ifnot the New-York speculators will lose nothing, and 

~ —— yo oe - no — at present. We devoutly hope 
ul result, thou e sha i int- 
ed by a failure. gh we shall not be very keenly disappoint 

T 
veil ForTHCoMING OpERA FRoM “ THE TemPEsT.”—The most im- 
Tema’ circumstance ay regards Her Majesty’s Theatre is, that “ La 

mes will be given next week—if not on Tuesday, certainly on 
the theass M. Halévy and M. Scribe have spent eight or ten hours at 
poe bee — day since last Monday. Sontag, Lablache, Coletti, 
Lablach 1, Baucarde and Catherine Hayes, Lorenzo, Ida Bertrand, F. 
rehears _ and Carlotta Grisi, form the unprecedented cast, and have all 
oe pe their parts. The scenery and the mise en scene have since 
dite ohaen at under the eye of M. Scribe. The music apart, the pro- 

. ae ich is descriptive of a tempest, is full of the sweetest melodies. 
aan ee tee have the massiveness of the German school ; the cantile- 
mien is oom “yc legant phrasing of the Italian ; whilst a ballad or ro- 

ught in occasionally, in compliment to the English public ; 
English pom to te Motive, one of the sweetest airs associated with the 
lowtne ¢ 8 interwoven in the score for the part of Ariel. The fol- 

Wing is the cast of the o ore’ : : 
Prospero (Duke of Mil pera :—Alfonso (King of Naples), Lorenzo ; 
che: Ferdi a ian), Coletti ; Antonio ( his brother), F. Labla- 
P aredi ‘ Trineu « ee ‘Be of" Naples), Baucardeé ; Sebastiano, Malle. 
Ariele, Carlotta Grisi : oon Spirit of the Air, Catherine Hayes ; 

tag.—London paper, June L. ano, Lablache ; Miranda, Madame Son- 
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or steel, are placed on the centre of this cord. The sleeves are wider at 
the bottom than at the top, apd are trimmed with two small flounces ; 
from beneath them s large lace sleeve falls over the hand, leaving the 
lower part of the arm uncovered. This form of sleeve is bia becoming 
tothe hand. Some unsuccessful attempts have been e to bring 
square bodies (@ /a vielle) into favour ; but this form narrows the chest 
so much, that few young ladies can make up their minds to adopt this 
ungraceful fashion. 

New Version or THE Brsie.—Efforts have been recently made by 
some of the leading men connected with the American aud Foreign 
Bible Society to establish the necessity of a new version of the Serip- 
tures. The proposal was overruled at the last annual meeting by a 
large majority. A tion of the eee has, however, organized 
itself into an association for carrying out this project ; and we must 
add our hope that it will not meet with success. The possible correc- 
tion of a few trivial errors would be a doubtful benefit, if gained, as it 
assuredly would be, by the establishment of rivalversions. The great 
mass of Christians are content with the Bible as we haveit. Who can 
furesee the dissensions and difficulties which will ensue, ifit be meddled 
with? 

Tur Ecypr1an Mummy.—Last week we extracted from a Boston 
paper an account of the opening of an Egyptian coffin by Mr. Gliddon, 
and of the curiosity excited by the projected unswathing of the con- 
tents. Contrary, Letsever, to all expectations, the mummy turned out 
to be a male instead of a female figure. The inscriptions had led Mr. 
Gliddon to form the conclusion to which he had come; and unless some- 
body can show that his readings of the hieroglyphics were all guess- 
work or erroneous, no blame whatever can be attached tohim. The 
circumstance was undoubtedly a provoking one, and has given rise to 
some squibbing, in and out of the public journals. Mr. Gliddon, how- 
ever—in addition to his simple declaration that when he prepared a 
mummy, he would take care that the contents of the coffin and the in- 
scription on it should correspond—has shown sufficient cause for the 
occurrence of such mistakes, in the fact that many hundreds of bodies 
simultaneously underwent the process of drying and embalming, and 
that therefore errors in disposing of them wie easily ovcur. e are 
glad to see in the Boston Transcript that Mr. Gliddon’s explanation 
was deemed perfectly satisfactory by the scientific men assembled on 
the occasion. 











PANor \MA OF ITALY, 398 BROAD WA Y—Now open every evening for 
@ sliort season, at Stoppani’s Hall, 398 Broadway, corner of Walker-street, the great 
Moving Panoramic Mirror of Italy, reoresenting a tour tir h that beautiful and classic land, 
embracing Northern, Central, and Southern Italy, painted by S. B. Waugh, Esq., from 
sketches taken »y himself on the spot, during along residence in that country. Commencin 
every evening at 8 o’clock ; Wednesday ay afiernoon a 3 o’clock ‘Tickets 
cents; children under 12 years of age half price. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, at 1093-4 a 1101-4. 
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To CorREsPONDENTS.—D. H. C. who writes to us about a bvok, is informed 
that we have not received it. 





Liverpool mails to the Istinst. have been received, and their contents 
are, on the whole, satisfactory. The state of the foreign relations of 
Great Britain remains, it is true, somewhat mystified; but we see no 
visible signs of the coming warfare which has been of late so broadly 
hinted. Notwithstanding the laboured and unceasing efforts of the 
Times, to convince the public mind that Lord Palmerston had brought 
about a combination of all Europe against us, the public has not come 
to the same conclusion; and we consider the fact, that the funds were 
in no way depressed by the important announcement in that journal 
that the Russian Ambassador would probably be withdrawn from Lon- 
don, furnishes a striking proof of good sound English common sense. 
Let him go, if so it pleases his imperial and imperious master. Times 
have changed since such an expression of pique could be regyrded as a 
bmatter of vast importance. We believe further, that if Russia and 
Austria were jointly to pick a more serious quarrel with us, and de- 
clare war to-morrow, the sensation would be any thing but profound. 
A blockade of their few accessible ports would follow. We should be 
involved in some heavy and inconvenient expenses, but as for sustain- 
ing any serious blows from such a quarter, we have slight fears. If 
indeed there were cause to apprehend that France could be inveigled 
into a determined plan for curtailing the power of Great Britain by 
the union of her vast military forces to those of the absolute monarchs, 
the result would be grave and disastrous. But as no such plot seems 
really to be ripening, it were a waste of time to oxamine closely into its 
probable consequences. : 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding all the baiting to which Lord Palmers- 
ton is subjected by the Times, it is clear that in the Mediterranean. the 
great naval battle ground, his Lordship does not anticipate anything 
more than diplomatic encounters, even though warlike demonstrations 
should be made against Naples and Tuscany, for the purpose of enfore- 
ing the pecuniary claims of British subjects against those governments 
Two line-of-battle ships and two steam frigates are ordered home to 
be paid off, the financial reformers in the House of Commons being at 
present the most formidable foes of the Whig administration. Our for- 
eign Secretary either sees through the mist, or exhibits a large share 
of nerve and self-reliance. As for his policy, so frequently reprobated, 
and never fully explained by himself save in detached portions, it seems 
to us very plausible in theory, but too delicate and difficult for carry- 
ing extensively into practice. At times appearing to countenance in- 
surrectionary movements, and then winking at violent measures adop- 
ted for repressing them, one might suppose Lord Palmerston’s aim, es- 
pecially in Italy, to have been the convincing insurgent people and 
despotic sovereigns, that their only hope lay in compromising their re. 
spective pretensions. The object is humane and noble; but it has the 
misfortune of making every one his enemy in the end—the liberalists, 
because the sympathies of the British Government have not gone suffi- 
ciently far for their purposes—the absolutists, because they have been 
manifested at all. Neither party can exactly count upon Lord Pal- 
merston, for his movements are eccentric ; and in place of the respect 
due to us if we kept up a semblance of neutrality, we have incurred too 
often the suspicion of double dealing. 

In the Greek question, so far as is yet known, Lord Palmerston has, 
however, carried hispoint. He has again established the principle of en- 
forcing private claims on foreign debtors; he has broken through the 
meshes ofintrigue that Russian diplomatists are endeavouring to weave 
at various points in the Mediterranean, preparatory to their hoped-for 
establishment at Constantinople, and though for a moment an effort was 
made in Paris to construe his conduct into breach of faith with the 
French Government, that view of the subject was very soon exploded. 
The latest intelligence leads to the belief that General Lahitte, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, who strove so zealously to fan th 
flame of difficulty, will retire from the Cabinet, and will be succeede 
by M. Drouyn del’Huys. In that case we might soon look for another 
French Ambassador at the Court of St. James. It is still uncertain 
whether Lord Palmerston will consent to the London treaty, as Fequi- 
red by the French Government, or whether the latter will accept his 
Lordship’s explanation of Mr. Wyse’s concluding one at Athems. At 
least it appears certain that the difficulty will be arranged. With re- 
ference to the recall of the Russian Minister from London, it was gen- 
erally believed at the close of the week ending on the Ist instant, that 
the recall was left discretionary with the Emperor’s representative at 
Paris ; andthat he had very wisely decided against it. Nothing could 
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have been more mortifying than that such an event should have hay pen- 








ed, and have been treated asa trivial affair. We have already expres- 
sed our opinion that such would have been the case. 

Amongst the Parliamentary matter of interest must be mentioned 
the failure of Sir E. Buxton’s effort in the Commons, on the Sist ulf., 
to obtain a vote from the House, to the effect that it is unjust and impo- 
litic to expose Colonia! free-grown and foreign slave-grown sugar to 
competition in the home market. The subject has been over and over 
again debated; and though the gross absurdity and inconsistency of 
checking the slaye-trade by force of an armed squadron on the coast of 
Africa, and refusing to check it by a discriminating duty, has been 
unanimously nora the motion was lost in a very full house of 509, 
by a majority of 41. The Exeter Hall fanatics originally brought 
about the ruin of the West India Colonies by worrying the country into 
legislative rashness, a sigh over which very often of late has escaped 
the public organs of expression. They would now, no thanks to them 
for it, ameliorate the evil. But the humanitarian fever has been suc- 
ceeded by the free-trade epidemic, and the anfortunate Colonists are 
doomed to suffer, in the first place, because Exeter Hall could produce 
so much excitement, and in the segond, because its influence has waned. 
We have only a meagre sketch of the debate; but observe the names of 
Mr. Gladstone and young Stanley amongst the supporters of Sir E. 
Buxton, ani the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Palmerston on 
the other side, Mr. Stanley is said to have been well received. Heisa 
personally known here and in the West Indies to many of our readers. 

On the night before the discussion on the sugar duties, Lord Ashley, 
representing the religious portion, as Sir E. Buxton does the anti- 
slavery portion of the community, achieved a triumph over the Govesn- 
ment. It may be remembered that some changes have been recently 
introduced into the English Post-Office, relative to Sunday deliveries, 
the result of which was the necessary addition of 25 clerks to the cen- 
tral department, and the relief of 8000 persons from country post- 
office duties. An address to the Queen was carried by a vote of 93 to 
68, praying that all Sunday post-office work may cease. The liberal 
papers generally, with the Times at their head, denounce this move- 
ment as a piece of bigotry. We should add that Sir C. Wood showed 
that the Government measure had worked so well, that not only is the 
temporary additional force dispensed with, but that the Sunday em- 
ployés at the London office had been reduced from 27 to 4. It would 
seem as if in defiance of the triumphant evangelical party, that Lord 
John Russell almost immediately afterwards obtain@d leave to bring in, 
once more, a bill for regulating Jewish oaths on admission to Parlia- 
ment, pointing of course to Sir A. Rothschild and the representation 
of thecity. Mr. Plumptre and Mr. Newdegate, the high-church mem- 
bers, called attention to the preceding division as indicative of public 
feeling, and announced their uncompromising opposition. Lord John 
will, however, have his supporters at his back when the question 
comes to a vote. 

Lord Cottenham, whose resignation in consequence of ill health has 
been often rumoured, is really about to retire from the Woolsack, and 
we are most glad to notice that Lord John Russell has stated in Par- 
liament that the Government have under consideration the propriety 
of separating the legal from the political duties of the Chancellor. 
His successor is not named, but he will take office subject to the action 
of Parliament as regards his position, his emoluments, and his retiring 
pension. The present position of the Lord High Chancellor is so en- 
tirely at variance with the general principles of the British Constitu- 
tion, that we wonder this necessary change can have been so long de- 
layed. 

In another column will be found an account of the first sitting in the 
new Chamber of the Commons. The report is not favourable, so far 





as regards the important matter of its adaptation to acoustics. 
The Hon. W. Stafford Jerningham, paid attaché to the British Lega- 
tion at the Hague, is appointed Secretary of Legation at Rio Janeiro. 





The affairs of France are partly involved in our preceding summary 
of the English news. But as her external relations appear unlikely to 
be disturbed, her attention is concentrated on the singular with- 
drawal of the gift (?) of universal suffrage, which is now being gradual- 
ly consummated by the representatives chosen under the prevalence of 
that system. Not an amendment or modification of the proposed new 
electoral law will the Conservative Chamber now listen to; Lamartine 
and Victor Hugo have pleaded the cause of the poor republicans in 
vain ; their eloquence is wasted, and two or three millions of French elec- 
tors will be very quietly dispossessed of their franchise. With a rea- 
diness more becoming an Executive than a Legislative body, the Na- 
tional Assembly was quite willing to fight the Socialists in the streets 
of Paris, but did not then deem them worthy of disfranchisement ; the 
fighting tactics being abandoned, and the malcontents provokingly per- 
sisting in quiet, the Assembly discovers a thousand reasons for curtail- 
ing their electoral privileges. We presume the result must be, that the 
next revolution will be a bloody one: the Reds had begun to show 
symptoms of fighting at the polls; but the Moderates are bent upon 
driving them back to the barricades. The periodfor the next strag- 
gle is not detnitely appointed; but it may safely be affirmed that 
itisamere question of time. Whether it will be hastened, or re- 
tarded, by the continued prosecttion of the press, and by increasing 
despotism in the administration of law and police, is a question on 
which opinions materially differ. In the meantime, with the exception 
of a few bloodless duels between political men, Paris wears rather a 
tranquil aspect, and the French funds have been more buoyant than 
usual, All sorts of ramours are afloat regarding the Bourbons and the 
Orleanists, Russian alliances, and so forth; but nineteen out of twenty 
are absurd, and the probable are not authenticated 
. War again appears imminent beetween Denmark and Schleswig-Hol- 
stein ; and confusion still reigns amongst many of the German States, 
who hanker yet after a great federal union, but are reluctant to part 
with their individual independence. The King of Prussia has suffered 
from the pistol-shot wound inflicted upon him by te murderer who at- 
tempted his life. He is, however, reported to be convalescent. Rome is 
under the old régime of police officers and priests, the Pope being either 
politically very feeble, or fallen back from his position of three years 
ago. 

Cupan Expevition.—The good city of Washington is represented 
to have been very much frightened out of its propriety on Sunday last, 
some wicked wag having spread the report there, of an arrival from 
Cuba, with news of the imprisonment of the American Consul at Ha- 
vannah, the capture of a U. 8. sloop of war, and a most defiant ground 
assumed by the Captain-General of the Island. But the excitement did 
not last long: the hoax was soon found to be a hoax, and the real news 
from that quarter is far more satisfactory. The latest arrival is that 
of the U. 8. Steam-frigate Saranac, Commodore Tatnall, who has him- 
self carried word to Washington that previous statements have been 
materially exaggerated. It now appears that not even the five prison- 
ers taken at Cardenas have been executed, and that allincluding those 
taken on neutral ground are to receive a fair and open trial, As de- 
scribed by Washington correspondents, the interviews between the Cap- 
tain-Cleneral and the American Naval Commandant and Consul have 
been highly satisfactory ; and with the conviction that justice will be 








tempered by mercy in the examination of the prisoners, our citizens 
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here sre dismissing the matter from their minds. We could not but 
smile, however,when the journals, in allusion to the Cardenas prisoners, 
invoked public y for a boy of nineteen. In this precocious 
country, we never heard of a youth of that age so designated, save un- 
der the gallows-tree, though we constantly meet with b/asé men of that 
age. Attention is settling upon St. Domingo, whence a special agent 
of the U. 8. has lately returned to Washington. It is rumoured that 
the Spanish Government in Cuba, when its own internal affairs permit 
it, will despatch forces to aid the Dominicans in their contest with the 
Blacks. This brings intervention before the public mind in a variety of 
shapes. But just as in London the French affair and the Greek affair are 
superseded in interest by the arrival of the Nepaulese Ambassador and 
the hippopotamus, so here Mr. Paine’s process for generating light and 
heat, and the mysterious knocking ladies from Rochester, have shelved 
the Cuban expedition. 

General Lopez has been arrested at New Orleans, and a telegraphic 
report of the 12th inst., stated him to be on trial before the U. 8. Com- 
missioner, but that he would probably be acquitted of violating the U. 
8. laws, for want of evidence. It is said that the Spanish Minister at 
Washington has claimed him as a prifoner,under a treaty of ex-tradition. 


Canava.—Much to our surprise we have no letter from “oronto or 
Montreal ; and trusting to their receipt, we have leftjourselves but brief 
space to chronicle what our neighbours have been about. Minor matters 
‘we must leave till next Saturday. Sir A. Macnab’s motion to introduce 
and amend the Indemnity bill of last session has been negatived by a 
large majority, and without discussion. The Government bill for re- 
ducing to 75 cents the tax on emigrants passing through Canada to the 
U. 8., has been read a second time. 

Our exchange papers have long and graphic reports of an excursion 
made by Lord Elgin and some of his personal and political suite, on 
Friday of last week, for the purpose of passing through the Welland 
Canal to Port Colborne, and thence paying a short visit to Buffalo. 
Accidents and unavoidable delays prevented the entire execution of the 
plan, and occasioned much disappointment at Buffalo, where the Muni- 
cipal authorities and the citizens had prepared a most hospitable and 
friendly reception for the visitors. The Governor General, finding it 
absolutely impossible to reach Buffalo in season, left the canal at Mer- 
rittsville, and went over tothe Falls, Mr. Merritt and the party of 
Official gentlemen and members of the Legislature proceeding onwards, 
and reaching Buffalo on Saturday morning, instead of Friday evening. 
The kindly citizens of Buffalo accepted the excuses and regrets expres- 
sed officially and otherwise by the belated visitors, and assisted them in 
making the best of the contretemps. 





Arxantic Steamers.—Four Steamers from pt have arrived 
since this day week. First cameon Sunday, after asplendid passage of 
eleven days and two hours from Liverpool to this port, the 4t/antic, the 
pioneer ship of Mr. E. K. Collin’s line. We congratulate him on her 
success. Next came the U. 8. ship Hermann from Southampton, after 
a long voyage, one of her engines being disabled soon after sturting. 
The Canada, R. M. steamer of the 1st., reached Boston on Wednesday 
evening; and finally the Viceroy having sailed from Galway on the 
same day, reached Halifax N. &. on Tuesday last. We had already 
stated our impression that a steam-vessel built for short voyages, 
could not make a long one rapidly. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, 3lst May, 1850. 
Notwithstanding the rumour which was pretty extensively circu- 
lated and believed yesterday, that the Russian Ambassador had been 
recalled from this Court, and that a rupture with the great Autocrat 


was imminent, people still talked of nothing but the Derby race, that 
engrossing event which, once every year, rouses the Londoner to pre- 
tern enthusiasm and unwonted expences. The two last years, 


the “favourite” has been the winnin — but this year we have 
gone back to the good old fashion, and takes have been won by a 
hardly mentioned, or at all events not thought much of in this lati- 
le, although the Manchester men were more alive to his merits, and 
had for the last two months backed ‘* Voltigeur,” in spite of the incre- 
dulity of the cocknies. His noble owner, the Earl of Zetland, has 
pocketed a good sum, and very large amounts are understood to have 
changed hands on the occasion; it 1s confidently stated that one well 
known better, and a man who generally ‘ hedges” successfully, has 
lost no less than £80,000 on this Derby race! The weather was, as it 
almost always is on ‘‘ the Derby,” a splendid exception to our general 
dimness and murkiness, and the crowds were enormous. I believe a 
greater number of people were congregated than were ever got together 
on Epsom Downs before, and “ Tattenham Corner” was impassable. 
all shone conspicuous the Nepaulese Ambassador and his suite, 
in two carriages, each drawn by four horses, and the gorgeousness of 
their apparel, scarlet, gold, and purple, with the glittering minerals in 
their head-dresses, attracted universal attention and admiration. 
ulation has been active among the /ittérateurs as to whether 
the office of Poet Laureat, vacant by the death of Wordsworth, will be 
filled up: it seems probably destined for Tennyson. But in these days, 
something must be done by everybody for their money, and it is difficult 
to think what the elected high priest of the ‘“‘ Nine” will have to do for 
his £300 a-year—some of the knowing ones say no decision will be 
made on the subject till poor Tom Moore is removed, an event which 
cannot now be fur distant. 

The promised irruption of foreigners from the Continent for next 
year, if one may believe the report, is tremendous. London is to be 
crowded in every hole, nook, and corner. There was @ proposition 
shown about in the city, last week, professing to emanate from a large 
town in the Rhenish provinces, that a contract should be ertered into 
by certain parties here for the accommodation of 200,000 Germans ! 

is is merely a ‘‘ sample of their quality,” and if half that I hear be 
true, we shall be packed close enough in the hot season of 1851. 

The question of the total abolition of Sunday labour in the post-office 
is, you see, revived. That the day should be a day of rest and retire- 
ment is conceded by all ; but to make it absolutely so by legislative en- 
actment, will be found difficult. A curious proof of how far the feel- 
ing fn Sree the abstinence from labour on that day is carried (and 
I think properly so) was afforded the other day in one of our Police 
Courts, a magistrate having decided that a Jew cigar maker cannot 
=~ Jew apprentice to work on the Christian Sabbath. The mas- 
ter refused to teach the boy any more, because the latter had ab- 
sented himself from his raya iene on our Sunday. — 

It appears pretty clearly, and I think the apologetic article in the 
Times of to-day proves, that the new House of Commons having been 
tried is found wanting. It is re for hearing, and the 
area itself is too@mal!l for the mem of the House. Rather too bad 
this! Still Mr. Barry is so high in favour, that as been selected 
to build the proposed erection for the reception of the objects to be ex- 
hibited at the national exposition next year. 

The threats of Messrs. Ball and Chowler at the recent Protectionist 
meeting, regarding the use which the farmers intend to e of their 
draught horses after the harvest is over, seem to have a some of 
their friends in Parliament, as appears by Mr. Berkeley’s motion “ that 
it is expedient that ‘ the yeomanry forces of Great Britain and[reland 
be disarmed and abolished.’” A wag has suggested that, to prevent 
any difficulty in the matter, it would not be a bad plan to lame all their 
horses a very little, not so as to incapacitate them for ploughing or 
other agricultural work, but to make them insufficient as martial 


chargers. 

Although a third decision in the Gorham question has been given 

inst the Bishop of Exeter, it is affirmed that the Prelate will not 

ve way, but on the contrary has intimated his intention to submit to 

imprisoned for contumacy, rather than in any way contribute to the 
induction of Mr. Gorham. The Tractarians will not recede, now that 
they are gaining ground in all the country villages and agricultural 
districts. It is said that ere long they will succeed in getting every 
parish into their power, and that the evangelical party in the church 
will be extinct. 

The Ex-King — Hudson is now actually being sued in the 
Chancery Courts by the York and North Midiand Company, and if 
success attend the latter, several onslaughts await the dethroned 
monarch. He still boasts that he is worth £200,000! even now. 
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Poor Glover the ter, whose pictures of English scenery are well 
known to every A myer ewe a Gob secmmnly at Launceston, Aus- 
tralia, at the advanced age of 82, having quitted this country for that 
distant roa fe nineteen years ago. The mere fact of his death has put 
an-additional price on his pictures, although his was voluntary banish- 
ment. Thisis always the case. I remember a friend of mine once pick- 
ing up 4 clever little picture at a broker's, and on his asking who the 
artist was, and if he was dead, was, eagerly answered by the vendor, 
“No, Sir, he is not dead yet, but he is going to die soon !” 

The sales of Irish encumbered estates proceed smoothly, and the 
result has in many instances proved more satisfactory than the owners 
themselves dared to anticipate. The gross amount of last week's sales 
was about £65,000. Among the instances of satisfactory disposal, I 
may mention that the estate of Mr. Denis B. Daly, which in April last 
only obtained an offer of £3,300, brought the other day, the sum of 
£4,500. And yet landlords, and more especially the agents of land- 
lords, are more unpopular than ever in the Emerald Isle, as the recent 
tragic death of Mr. Mauleverer well shews. But the exasperation of the 
peasantry is not so wonderful, when the barbarous system of depopula- 
tion is considered. A Mr. Henry of Tipperary recently ejected in one 
week no less than three hundred and thirty-six individuals On the other 
hand, the only prospect of the ultimate salvation of the country is said 
to be by clearing the soil of its present occupants. 

A novelty in the administration of our law took place on the recent 
occasion of Chippendale’s divorce bill. Mr. Chippendale sued in forma 
pauperis, and his suit was heard. This will make a precedent, for it is 
the first case known here, in which a pauper has been allowed to get 
pon his wife—a privilege hitherto reserved for those who could pay 
well, 

There have been several deputations visitiag the Prime Minister, 
since the recess, for various objects; and they all receive a vague put- 
ting-off answer. I on one occasion made one of a deputation, and was 
much amused at the whole thing. It reminded me of the story of the 
surgeon who was asked by a passenger, ‘‘ Pray tell me whether it is 
true that spring guns are set in the grounds I am going into?” and the 
answer he got was, ‘‘It is not my business to answer speculative enqui 
ries—when you are shot it will be time for me to do my duty.” The 
Premier, Lord John, looks sadly worn and anxious, and on dit that 
serious fears are entertained by his family respecting his health. 

The daily increase of buildings in London and its suburbs is some- 
thing positively astonishing. Belgravia stretches away farther and 
farther west, and seems threatening to shake hands With the Atlantic. 
Truly now we can no longer say with Sir Fopling Flutter in the play, 
that ‘‘ beyond Hyde Park, all is a desert.” On the north side of said 
Hyde Park many houses are now rented at the trifling sum of £1,000 
per annum. What would have been said to this even 50 years ago? 
And the same wonderful expansion is going on in almost all our princi- 
pal towns: Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, are all 
putting out long and numerous “‘ feelers.” 

The poor people here are still striving and sighing for pure water, 
wherewithal to wash themselves and quench their natural thirst. The 
old purveyors are indignant; and one speaker recently called the 
would-be reformers of the necessary liquid ‘‘ stupid mules.” ‘In the 
march of my armies,” said the Duc de Vendome, ‘‘ I often enquired into 
the quarrels between the mules and the muleteers, and to the disgrace 
of human nature, reason was almost always on the side of the mules.” 
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THe Havanna Company AT Astor PLace.—Verily we in New York are ca- 
pricious in our tastes ; the idol of to-day is the familiar thing of to-morrow ; the 
splendid attributes which we just now worshipped are but the passing of a day, 
and we look upon them with indifference as common-place matters of course. 
There is nothing like quiet, steady, enduring enthusiasm among us: our natures 
delight in surprises, but ennwi rapidly follows the unwonted exertion of striving to 
be enthusiastic. Judging by the cold reception of the artists on Wednesday eve- 
ning, who would have believed them the popular idols ouly a month since? Yet 
such isthe fact. We do not think that they are less esteemed, but the novelty 
has worn off: the false excitement has subsided, and the natural listlessness of a 
non-musical, though highly fashionable appreciation has assumed its wonted em- 
pire. Such astate of public feeling is in the highest degree discouraging to artists’ 
they find themselves, as it were, suddenly in disgrace ; they cannot account for it} 
they know not how, when, or where they have deserved it, and feeling the slight 








to be unmerited, they lose the desire to strive for that which has been so suddenly 
and so unaccountably withdrawn from them. There is undoubtedly something in 
the change of locality ; there is not a little difference in the congregation of a class, 
and a mass meeting of the public. The artists should bear this in mind, for it is 
just this difference between the fashionable and select re-union at the Astor Place 
Opera House, and the crowded and hearty gatherings of the public and the fask- 
ionables at Niblo’s theatre. 

The attendance at the new location of the Havanna company has been good, 
but by no means great. The operas which they have sung have been heard here, 
season after season, for years past; and though the performances have been un- 
questionably excellent, novelty is needed, and novelty is demanded. The manage- 
ment should bear this in mind, and produce one of the promised operas without 
delay. 

The ladies of the company have been changing characters. Tedesco has appear- 
ed in “ La Favorita,’”’ instead of Steffanoni, and vice versd in “Ernani.” We would 
rather they had retained their respective réles. In Norma, Steffanoni displayed 
her highest point of excellence ; a point which she has not reached in any subse- 
quent character, She is deficient in lightness and brilliancy of execution; her 
Casta Diva was comparatively a failure—a strong contrast to ber numberless 
beauties in the rest of the music—and save in the single exception of the shake 
(trillo) which she controls with admirable skill, she is by no means effective in rou- 
lades or tours de force. Incadenzas of a slower and more restrained character she 
displays fine taste and much artistic appreciation. ‘This want of brilliancy of exe- 
cution is a bar to her producing any great effect in Verdi’s music; but she has 
another want equally fatal toher efforts—the want of that metallic quality of voice 
which shall pierce through tempest-blown flutes, trumpets, trombones, and ophi- 
cleides. But if Steffanoni fails in these Verdi-requisites, she has nobler qualities 
to dwell upon, which must always redeem her efforts from the charge of mediocri- 
ty. Her cantabile movements are full of grace, dig nity, and passion ; her style is 
pure and classic ; simple, without weakness; grand, without inflation. Her re- 
citatives are full of point—earnest, forcible, and just in phrasing ; her acting is en- 
ergetic without exaggeration, and dignified without coldness. Her fine abilities 
certainly ennoble Verdi's brilliant nonsense ; but the sluggishness of her execu. 
tion, and her lack of vocal timbre, from the wear and tear of years of operatic ex- 
ertion, render her an inefficient expounder of the queer compound of noise and 
glitter, which compose the choicest of his effects. 

Marini still presents the magnificent remains of a great artist. We can yet 
trace that pure and vigorous style which years ago rendered his name famous ; but 
now, from the failing of his voice, and the loss of its perfect integrity, he is con- 
stantly obliged to resort to the exaggerations of that vicious school, which has 
grown into existence since he was in his prime. His intonation has become pain- 
fully uncertain—so uncertain indeed, that we listen for one note perfectly in tune, 
as a rare gift from his lips. We do not unnecessarily cavil or find fault; we do 
not, in the spirit of littleness, seek to pluck the feathers from the departing song- 
bird, but we are in duty bound to our readers, to record facts. We prize Marini 
for what he has been ; but we derive but little pleasure from listening to him now. 
Time has dealt more leniently with Badiali, for his fine voice still maintains its 
magnificent qualities. Both as a singer and as an actor, he is beyond comparison 
superior to all who have preceded him in New York. His style, while it evidences 
all the purity of a highly educated artist, is essentially manly ; and this qualifica- 
tion, when combined with the polish of education and the refinement of a naturally 
pure taste, formns to our mind the very beau ideal of an operatic singer. In Badi. 
ali we find this happy combination, and we listen to him with unmixed satisfaction. 
His performance of Charles V. was the feature of the opera, and fully repaid us for 
much that we had to endure during the evening. 

The tenor, Signor Vietti, was awarded the part of Ernani, we suppose, as a 
make-shift. He is a weak singer, with a weak voice and a faulty style. In his 
place, he would doubtless deserve and receive commendation ; but the character 
he undertook was altogether beyond his powers, vocally and mentally, and the man- 
agement trifled with the public in assigning it to him. Signor Lorini, who has 
separated himself from the company, in consequence of some alleged insult, of 
which we do not know the particulars, was invaluable to the troupe, and the pub- 
lic already feel his absence severely. He is a most excellent and reliable artist, 
and should not have been parted with on slight grounds. 

The male chorus was, as usual, excellent, and the female chorus, as hitherto 
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execrable. Of the Band, we have only to say what we have hitherto always had 
occasion to say, that they played all the notes, and to their credit be it spoken, they 
played them as distinctly and as loudly as possible. Not ove of Verdi's precious 
demi-semi-quavers was lost; for, from the ponderous and brazen Ophicleide ty 
the ear-piercing Piccolo—no, by-the-bye, that invaluable member of the orchestre 
was absent on Wednesday evening—all, to the mellifluous Flute, each man blew 
and scraped his hardest. The orchestra wants a head; every other member js 
good, some most admirable, but the bead, and consequently the mind, is wanting. 
The opera was magnificently put upon the stage. 

We understand that Rossini’s grand opera, Semiramide, will be produced nex 
week. This opera will display the very best capacities of the company, and wil] 
afford a musical ecstacy, after Verdi's row-di-dow. 





Bram. 


BROADWAY THEATRE—MR. BucHanan’s HAMLET.—The public in genera] 
has very little sympathy with “amateur actors.” In truth, the crude efforts of 
these aspirants for histrionic fame are seldom worthy of much notice or attention. 

Mr. Buchanan, during his last visit to New York, chose to perform under the some 

what equivocal designation of “an Amateur,” and we fear that it has operated yp. 
favourably on his present appearance among us, in a strictly professional charac. 
ter. He presents, however, higher claims on public notice than are usually pos 

sessed by the genus Amateur. He is a man of education, ardently devoted to the 

stage, has evidently been a close student of dramatic literature, and has been ac. 

customed for several years past to sustain the leading characters of the drama, jn 

a private institution, which he founded in New Orleans, with great success, His 

experience and his study, therefore, place him on an equal, if not superior ground, 

to that occupied by two-thirds of the actors now upon the stage ; while his merits as 

a scholar and a gentleman give him a decided claim upon the suffrages of every 

candid critic. He is moreover an American by birth ; and this fact, coupled with 

his undoubted pretensions, should secure for him an unprejudiced verdict from his 

countrymen, and a respectful and lenient criticism from all who are anxious 

for the elevaiion of the American stage. This we conceive to be Mr. Buchanan's 

real positiou, aud such we consider to be the claims he presents fdr candid and 

courteous remarks. In this spirit we shall endeavour to analyze his performance 

of Hamlet. 

In the whole range of the drama there is no character so emphatically a test part, 

as is the one selected by Mr. Buchanan for his debut. The greatest masters of the 

Art have frankly avowed that it has re yuired the study of a life to enable them even 

to satisfy themselves; and when the well-known professional vanity of actors is 

taken into consideration, we might suppose that this confession would be sufficient 

to deter the youthful novice from attempting the part. To individualize either of 

the recognized stage conceptions of Hamlet seems an almost impossible task : we 

mean the intellectual, philosophical young Prince, or the intensely filial, bui vacil- 
lating and melancholy Hamlet. Ifthe young actor attempts to discard the stereo- 
typed rendering of the character, and dares to look at it with an independent mind, 
and with a view to an original interpretation, his difficulties are only augmented 
tenfold. For, deprived of the lights that conventional usage has afforded, he finds 
the character one of superhuman conception, embracing almost every variety of 
phase the mind or the passions of man are capable of assuming ; and all this clothed 
in language so natural, and at times so perfectly colloquial, that it would appear to 
be a desecration of the poet’s conception, to interpret it to an audience in the unna- 
tural, stiltified, and yet time-honoured modes adopted on the stage. Mr. Buchanan 
has however evidently striven to take this original view of Hamlet~ we wish we 
could add that he had succeeded in his attempt. As a strictly original rendering 
of the part, it is a failure, simply because it is unequal in its execution, is moreover 


marred by many palpable mannerisms and eccentricities, offensive and ineffective, 
and what we conceive to be yet a greater fault, itis entirely wanting in that consistent 
individuality which is positively essential to give weightand identity to the charac- 
ter. His conception neither defiues the intellectual nor the feeling Hamlet, it we may 
so express ourselves : nor does he bring before us the strictly uatural and colloquial 
Hamlet, thinking, speaking, and acting, as a man placed under circumstances, suck 
as surround the young Danish Prince, might be supposed to do. There is a 
hlending of all three of these conceptions in Mr. Buchauan’s personation; but 
they are presented in isvlated fragments, without cohesion or fusion of their 
distinetive qualities, and we have thus, as it were, the singular anomaly of three 
distinct Hamlets in one performance. Each of the trio is wanting in finish, depth 
and perfectness; and yet, strange to say, there are strikingly original beauties 
manifested throughout the whole of these diversified assumptions of the character, 
amply sufficient in our estimation to warrant this gentleman in pursuing the profes- 
sion he has adopted. Practice will soon sufficiently familiarize him with the stage, 
and enable him to convey his own conceptions with more distinctness. He should 
endeavour also speedily to lay aside his drawling, whining delivery, that at times 
is ludicrously offensive, together with his very strong tendency to ranting in 
speeches of passion or strong emotion. There is also a constant succession of atti 

tudinizing in his acting, wholly at variance with good taste and sound judgment. 
He produces applause in these efforts ; but Mr. Buchanan must be sensible that it 
is no more difficult in these days “to split the ears of the growndlings’ by inex- 
plicable dumb show and noise, than it was at the period when Shakspeare wrote his 
pithy description of false criticism and injudicious approbation. We might add 

to these s-rictures a caution against overstrained efforts to strike out “new read- 
ings,” many of which we consider to be radically perversive of the plain sense of 
the author: and inarticulate utterance in passages of rapid delivery is a point es- 

pecially calling for improvement. We have thus performed the unthankful task. 
of noting what we conceive to be the chief faults of this gentleman's acting in his 
present ¢ransition state—for he is actually only escaping from the chrysalis. We 

can atthe same time with equal sincerity congratulate him on the excellence he 

has already achieved, and the prospect of what he may hereafter attain by con- 

stant study and practice. There were portions of his Hamlet which evinced a rare 

faculty of discrimination, He has a fine figure and a good voice, when he allows 

nature to control it. He walks the stage with dignity and grace. Ina word, he is 

so good that we should be sorry to see him retire from a profession of which he 

bids fair at no distant day to become a very distinguished ornament. 

Mr. Buchanan played Macbeth on Thursday evening, and Othello on the occa- 
sion of his benefit on Friday. This evening he terminates his brief engagement, 
We trust, however, to see him again shortly, for the hearty applause bestowed 
upon him, during the week, fully warrants the hope of his re-appearance at one of 
the leading theatres in this city. 


Burtoy's.—We have had a cast of “ London Assurance” at this house during 
the week, that was really a feature in theatricals. H. Placide as Sir Harcourt, 
Burton as Meddle, and Bass as Mark Harkaway, a gem, by the way, of the first 
water. He gave us his portrait of a frank hearted specimen of the English cou" 
try gentleman, that was indeed a treat, when compared with the gross caricatures ° 
the part we are inthe habit of seeing. Jordan's Dazzle and young Clarke's Charles, 
and the simple-hearted Dolly by Johnson, were all excellent. The talented Miss 
Chapman bustled through Lady Gay very effectively, ani the charming Mrs. Ras 
sell made a delightfully piquant Grace. Miss Hill too should not be emitted ; het 
Pert was provokingly waiting-maidenish of the truest caste. As a whole the 
play was admirably sustained, and drew crowded houses. A new American com 
edy is announced for representation next week. 

NIBLo’s.—The announcement of Miss Cusliman’s farewell appearance, drew 
overwhelming audience at this house, last Monday. The distinguished actress was 
warmly applauded throughout her performance of her unapproachable Meg Mer 
riles, and at the close, she was vociferously called before the enrtain. In a . 
well timed phrases, she thanked the audierte for the kindness they had exhibite 
to her in times past, acknowledged the warm reception which has been bestowed 0 
her since her return, and expressed a hope that she should soon be emongy 
again. Mr. Couldock also was called out and made a very sensible address. io 
were glad to see this cordial testimonial awarded to Mr. Couldock. It was J 
tardy justice rendered to his versatile talents ; but it was justice, and we are A ; 
to record it. Comedy and Vaudeville are still in the ascendant at Niblo’s; 
with litle advantage tothe manager. Some striking novelty is sadly wanted. 

Bowery THEATRE.—A new tragedy called Marco Bozzaris, written by . 
Oliver B. Bunce, was produced at this house, on Monday evening, and has oe 
played during the week with success. We have not left ourselves space enue’ 
ly to notice this effort in cetail. It is, however,a very respectable attempt el 
ciently soto encourage the youthful author to proceed in his vocation as @ cn 
tist. The leading characters were eflectively sustained by Mr. and Mrs, Jas- 
lack, Miss 8. Denin, Mrs. Gilbert, and Jordan. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Lerrer To THE Hon. Horace Mann. By Charles Astor Bristed. New 
York. 1860, Kernot.—This pamphlet is well deserving of notice ; and 
we commend it to the earnest attention of readers, such especially as 
have lighted on Mr. Mann’s Lecture delivered in Boston last November, 
and published under the title of “ A few Thoughts for a Young Man.” 
It is intended as ® protest against the unbecoming personalities and 
abundant errors with which that Lecture was garnished, Mr. Bristed 
replying to the former in his character of grandson to the late John 
Jacob Astor, whose memory Mr. Mann had impertinently reviled, and 
tothe latter on more general grounds. On both points, barring o few 
trivialities, we think he has been eminently successtul, and believe 
that unprejudiced persons generally, who are not carried away by the 
prilliancy of the lecturer’s style, will agree with us. The purely 

rsonal part of Mr. Mann’s discourse consisted of an elaborate con- 
trast drawn by him between Mr. Astor and Mr. Stephen Girard—the 
jatter the well-known founder of the Philadelphia College that bears 
his name—and it is over the respective dispositions of their property 
that Mr. Mann particularly sits in judgment. We do not propose fol- 
lowing him. It is sufficient to say that with the exaggerated tone that 
pervades his lecture throughout, he asserts that ‘‘ nothing but absolute 
insanity” can palliate Mr. Astor’s conduct, in bequeathing the bulk of 
his enormous fortune to his family, and only half a million or so for the 

foundation of a public library: while he lauds the Philadelphia mil- 

lionaire. who, having no descendants, left his hoarded gains for the 

erection of what Mr. Bristed calls a ‘‘godless” college, every minister 
of religion being systematically excluded from it, under any pretext 
whatever. With singular inappropriateness, Mr. Mann takes a religious 
view of these transactions, and hails Mr. Girard as a “‘ just and faithful 
steward,” though his philanthropic will gives no evidence whatever of 
his Christianity, and his eulogist is forgetful or unable to adduce any 
other proof of it. At the same time, the death-bed of Mr. Astor is 
made the point for smart antithesis and coarse invective. 

It would lead us into too great lengths, were we to trace even an out- 
line of Mr. Mann’s crusade against rich men, whose injurious power 
over the best interests of his countrymen he absolutely compares to that 
of the feudal Barons! What a compliment to his own Republican in- 
stitutions is the inference, that they can foster in their midst the atro- 
cities of the Middle Ages! Weare not quoting the pamphleteer, but 
the lecturer, for we have the lecture before us, and in it we find this re- 
markable passage. 

Vast fortunes are a misfortune to the State. They confer irresponsible power ; 
and human nature, except in the rarest instances, has proved incapable of wielding 
irres ible power, without abuse. The feudalism of Capital is not a whit less 
formidable than the feudalism of Force. The millionaire is as d rous to the 
welfare of the community, in our day, as was the baronial lord of the Middle Ages. 
Both supply the means of shelter and of raiment on the same conditions ; both 
hold their retainers in service by the same tenure—their necessity for bread ; both 
use their superiority to keep themselves superior. The power of money is as im- 

rial as the power of the sword; and I may as well depend on another for my 

bead, as for my bread. The day is sure to come when men will look back upon 
the prerogatives of Capital, at the present time, with as severe and as just a con- 
demnation, as we now look back upon the predatory Chieftains of the Dark Ages. 
Weighed in the balances of the sanctuary, or even in the clumsy scales of human 
justice, there is no equity in the allotments which assigu to one man but a dollar a 
day, with working, while another has an income of a dollar a minute, without 
working. Under the reign of Force, or under the reign of Money, there may be 
here and there a good man who uses his power for blessing and not for oppressing 
his race ; but all their natural tendencies are exclusively Bad. 

The staunchest advocate of the old régime, the bitterest reviler of 
democracy, could scarcely be more severe than Mr. Mann himself—if 
his diatribes be founded on truth. There are, however, probably a few 
misguided individuals in Boston and New York, who will consider that 
such results of the “* feudalism of capital” as Cochituate and Croton 
aqueducts, Panama rail-roads, inter-oceanic canals, and Atlantic steam- 
ers, are not exactly similar, in object and result, to donjon keep and 
frowning battlement. 

“A few thoughts for a young man when entering upon life” would 

appear to the careless reader adapted to inculcate the importance of 
bodily health, of despising riches per se, and of acquiring as much 
knowledge as possible. These are excellent objects; but under Mr. 
Mann’s treatment we confess that we find them miserably perverted ; 
nor do we hesitate in asserting that the young mun, who takes this 
clever and eloquent oration for his vade mecum, runs the risk of acquir- 
ing an audacious reliance on the continuance of his health and strength, 
of becoming endued with a most unchristian hatred of men more fa- 
voured in worldly matters than himself, and of cramming himself with 
such an amount of scientific lore as shall glorify him in his own eyes 
exceedingly. 

And first, as to the matter of health, which is more fairly treated and 
more eloquently urged than any other subject discussed or incidentally 
introduced ; we find even here, on almost every page, proofs of that 
tendency to exaggeration and that bitterness of spirit which are part 
and parcel of Mr. Mann’s general views, and which, if unobserved by a 
listener to powerful language and impassioned manner, become painful- 
ly apparent when seen in print. Take an instance or two. How coolly 
would he sweep away ‘plague, pestilence, and famine from the list of 
ills to which mankind are liable. 

Nakedness and famine and pestilence are not inexorable ordinances of nature 

udity and are only human idleness or ignorance out on exhibition. The 
cholera is but the wrath of God against uncleanness and intemperance. Famine 

4 ny a proof of individual misconduct, or of national misgovernment. In the woes 

of Ireland, God is proclaiming the wickedness of England, in tones as clear and ar- 

culate as those in which He spoke from Sinai; and itneeds no Hebraist to trans- 
ate the thunder. And if famine needs not to be, then other forms of destitution 
and misery need not to be. 

That forethought may alleviate distress following the loss of means of 
Sustenance, and that cleanlincss and temperance may mitigate the 
Scourge of disease, no reasonable man would doubt ; but that even un- 
der Mr. Mann’s tuition we can eradicate those fearful and mysterious 
visitations, we have not the presumption to believe. As for the clap- 
trap about England and Ireland, we can only say it contains but flimsy 
Consolation for the undoubted sufferer, and a very feeble denunciation 
of the reputed cause. Again—the combination of health in mind and 
body is universally allowed to be desirable in the highest degree ; but 
note how our lecturer strains his point. 

The work savours of the workman. If the poet sickens, his verse sickens ; if 
pre-e po eather flows to an author's brain, it beclouds his pages; and the de- 
smell of gi Sekai ns man scent of his disease as Lord Byron’s obscenities 
the L Atleast nl eit lips,” but a dyspeptic stomach, is an abomination to 
the fanations and ed e, 80 ry Sagan is mind upon material organization— 

heblenodites ia uae of the soul upon the condition of the ge 4 it in- 
aliens Ghat deendia onl ast hardly states ractical results too strongly, when he 
from ex asidaly orgeieet mater imagination, and love, are only emanations 


music the ethereal product of an Ria is the effluence of flowers, or 


ee that the triumph of mind over matter is the theme of the 
i part of this same lecture, and that instances innumerable might 
quo ed of the grasp of intellect and the fe 
ther superior to the frailties of the body, 
clever man can be betrayed into such inconsistency. In this case also Mr 
Mann's illustration is as ineffeetive, as it is unseemly and irreverent. 
hereis no defence to be made for the obscenities of Lord Byron; but 
nobody ever discovered the gin, until he himself a 


me = it. The truth is that something akin to 
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doers is every where apparent in Mr. Mann’s discourse. 





no pity for them, not he. He never hints at reformation—that would 
be a waste of time; but he works himself up to his highest piteh ; an- 
athematizes the vicious individuals, not the vice ; and puts the finishing 
touch to his portrait of the dissolute man by labelling it in capital let- 
ters—Brnoup a Beast! whilst he pleasantly adds that “Society is 
infinitely too tolerant of the rowé” 

who, at least, deserves to be treated as travellers say the wild horses of the prai- 
ries treat a vicious fellow,—the noblest of the herd forming a compact circle around 
him, heads outward, and kicking him to death. 

Take care, young gentlemen of Boston, who applauded so highly. this 
Christian lecture, take care, we say, if you do chance to trip, that you 
be clear of the heels of the noblest of the herd. But so highly do we 
think of the importance of bodily health, that we could have forgiven 
Mr. Mann much of his rhodomontade, if he had concluded this portion 
of his subject with a good code of sanitary laws forhis hearers. But no 
such thing. His first prescription is temperance, his second is temper- 
ance, and his thirdis temperance. Fifteen pages are entirely occupied 
with his exhortations and denouncings—and very cogent many of them 
are—but somehow, all through them we look in vain for the words air 
and exercise; nor are we compensated for the omission by the following 
practical hint on the “‘ moral and religious obligation of taking care of 
health.” 

Let no young man me + to palliate a continued neglect of this high duty, by 
saying that an imperfect education has left him without the requisite knowledge. 
There are books and drawings and anatomical preparations where this knowl- 
edge may be found. Do yousay you have not money to buy them? Then, I 
reply, sweep streets, or sweep chimneys, to earn it! 

We have tried in vain to cheat ourselves into the belief that the final 
* it” in this passage alludes to health, and not to money for the pur- 
pose of buying books and drawings; but the laws of grammar forbid it. 
Wetherefore venture to fly directly in the face of the lecturer, and 
conjure you, 0 young men of Boston, to leave anatomical drawings to 
the doctors, and to search for health and strength, before breakfast 
every morning, in the pure air of Dorchester Heights, where you have 
a much better chance of finding it, than in all the books that ever were 
penned, or all the lectures that ever were delivered. 

But we must hurry on, nor dwell upon Mr. Mann’s high-flown attack 
on men of wealth, tempting as the occasion may be. This part of the 
subject has been particularly well handled by Mr. Bristed: we will 
only add, that here, as when treating of the habits conducive to health, 
the lecturer is eminently unsatisfactory in his practical application. 
Obviously unable in a commercial community to abuse summarily the 
acquisition of wealth, and equally unable toshirk the question wherein 
does competence consist, the lecturer thus vaguely, and in non-cemmittal 
language, delivers his opinion hereon. 

Let the man who is ambitious of wealth acquire and possess, uncensured, all 
that any Christian man would allow; and, to avoid all controversy, let a small 
margin be given him besides. Is not this sufficiently liberal ? 

Quite so—for it leaves the question just where it was: only the in- 

genuous youth of Boston must assure themselves that Mr. Mann does 
not mean himself, when he speaks of “‘any Christian man.” Otherwise, 
and if their estimates differ, they may “‘ deserve being kicked to death,” 
or be stigmatised as “‘ hopelessly insane.” 
But after all, Mr. Mann’s vagaries and absurdities, on the points 
already touched, sink into absolute insignificance before his presump- 
tuous method of treating man and his destiny. We pass by his com- 
mendation of scientific, in preference to literary studies—his sneers 
at the Fine Arts, and his trumpetings of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, 
as the great benefactors of the human race. Each of his positions 
hereon might be questioned, if not refuted, as Mr Bristed has conclu- 
sively shown ; but without trenching upon the office of the pulpit, we 
@esire to enter our protest against Mr. Mann’s most pernicious at- 
tempt to confound the Christian Religion with the results of human 
learning. This he does in so many words. 

Men have made the a= discovery that Ethics and Theology, though founded 
upon unchangeable truths, are still progressive sciences, not less than Physiology 
or Geology. 

Now, if Theology have any value whatever, it is as a practical code, 
and not as a speculative science: and though Mr. Mann argues his 
points just as if there were no salvation for sinners until the new lights 
of the present generation beamed upon a darkened world, we have no 
shadow of doubt, that, from the days of ‘‘ righteous Abel” to our own, 
many millions of good Christians have died and gone to Heaven, with- 
out the least suspicion that learning and lectures were necessary to en- 
able them to reach it. Furthermore, we trust that many millions may 
come after us who will betray the same wholesome ignorance. . The 
real, vital Theology is not simply “‘ founded upon unchangeable truths” 
—it is itself an unchangeable truth, however vain men, and men puffed 
up with knowledge, may fume and scuffle about its base. Mr. Mann 
occasionally quotes Scripture; nay he goes further: when it suits his 
purpose, he distinguishes nicely between the parabolic and the literal, 
as when he calls the words, “it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven,” aliteral declaration. We venture to remind him of another em- 
phatic declaration of Jesus Christ, when he set a little child in the 
midst of the disputants, and told them that they must humble them- 
selves and become even as little children. Mr. Mann may read this 
passage of Scripture figuratively or literally, just as he pleases; but we 
defy any one to find in his eighty-four pages one word, thought, rule 
of action, or opinion enounced, that has the slightest tincture of such 
humility as this. Track him through this lecture, and contradict us, 
if youcan. We will give only his modest pictures of man’s entry into 
and his exit from life: in the former, poor human nature is made visi- 
ble through a transcendental microscope of most wondrous magnifying 
power ; in the latter it is borne aloft upon magical blasts of transcen- 
dental trumpets. What a pity that the babe in the cradle can’t “ rea- 
lise’ —as the phrase runs—his privileges. 

I say, then, that every human being is born into this world, a potential universe. 


Prospectively, he is receptive of all sentient enjoyments ; capable of all knowledge, 
and suse le of all forms of virtue. 

Such beginning deserves a suitable finish, and longevity being, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mann, optional on our part, thus in all humility he 
transports his perfect man to Heaven. 

And when, in the fulness of patriarchal years, crowned with clustering honours, 
and covered with the Beatitudes, as with a garment, he brings his heroic life to a 
triumphant close, the celestial light that bursts from the opened and welcomi 
gates of heaven, breaking upon his upturned countenance, is reflected into the 
paths ofall surviving men; and the wings ef his spirit, as it ascends, fan the earth 
with odours from the Upper Paradise. 


Ere we close, we cannot refrain from pointing out one instance in 
which the fervour of the lecturer’s eloquence betrays him into down- 
right nonsense. When drilled to perfection, his sample of the sony 
homo is thus held up to view. 

Glowing with a vivid conception of these truths, so wonderful and so indisput- 
able, let me ask, whether, amoug all the spectacles which the earth presentagtind 
which angels might look down upon with an ecstacy too deep for utterance, re 
one fairer and more enrapturing to the sight that that of a young man, just fresh 
from the Creator’s hands, &c., &c. 

We were hitherto under the impression that Adam was the only man 
created; but we advise Mr. Barnum to be on the look out: he may 
pick up something unique for his Museum. Mr. Mann is getting ready 
another original, that may throw the coming Jenny Lind into the shade, 
Shall we describe him, and all his attributes, as he comes fresh from 
the Lecturer’s hands? We have no space, save for the following short 





and pithy concentration, in which the climax of human capabilities is 
most grotesquely sree “He is,” says Mr. Mann, 
Huda oie enh nin nope resent arey evslaceand 
into é 
Find a shelf in your Museum for the Leyden jar, Mr. Barnum, by 
all manner of means ; and when you getit, keep it there; for of all detes- 
table and useless things in social or public life, your moral galvanic bat- 
teries take the lead. Not more repulsive is St. Vitus’s dance in the 
physical frame, than the spasmodic habit in the mental. How it works, 
and what shocks it gives, the reader of the ‘‘ Thoughts” will discover. 
We read on the title page to this lecture, that its author is « First 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education,” and we believe he 
is also a member of Congress. We regret to find ourselves speaking 
thus harshly of @ person holding such titles to our respect. But 
*‘ sounding brass and tinkling cymbal” are found sometimes with “all 
knowledge ;” we must take things as we find them, and believe we have 
said enough to show that we are not actuated by any other motive than 
a love of truth. If any one should ask us for an antidote to these 
uncharitable and arrogant “ Thoughts ;” if any youthful reader should 
have been deluded by Mr. Mann into the impression that he was born 
‘*@ potential universe,” or exalted into aspirations of becoming “a@ 
Leyden jar charged to a plenum’’—we implore him to lay aside all 
such nonsense. Manned as you may be for the voyage of life, you will 
find it hard to reconcile the former notion with your necessary labour- 
ing at the oar, and you will find such crockery as the latter very brittle 
and untrustworthy, in the stream of Time, or on the ocean of Eternity. 
To drop metaphor, into which one is beguiled by the lecturer’s style— 
if you find your head aching and your heart chilled, join a cricket- 
club and go through a course of Wordsworth. Finally, we beg to sug- 
gest to the lecturer, when next he discourses on men and angels, that 
he bear in mind that copious line of Milton— 


They also serve, who only stand and waii. 


Lonvon ApvERTISEMENTs.—General Pepe’s Narrative of Events in 
Italy from 1847 to 1849, including the Siege of Venice. Colburn.— 
Nineveh and Persepolis, an historical sketch of Ancient Assyria and 
Persia ; with an account of the recent researches in those raya 2 
Mr. 8. W. Vaux, M.A. of the British Museum. 4. Hall & Co.— 
Vale of Cedars, a story of Spain in the fifteenth century by Grace 
Aguilar. Groombridge &c. 

Books REceIvep.—Three Strong Men, by A. Dumas, translated by A a 
Sampeon, & Cio, Bostone Handbook of Medieval Georgephy end Hlttary, wrens 

am “ 0., — o iwv: , trans- 
lated from the German of W. Putz by the Rev. R. B. Paul, "4 etons.—British 
and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, for April, R. §& G. 8. Wood.—The Cats- 

aw, a comedy, by Douglas Jerrold; Delicate Ground, a Comic Drama, Cc. 

ance ; The Vicar of Wakefield,a Drama, by J. 8. C , all edited by C. Ma- 
thews; The Home of Shakspeare, by F. W. Paicholt, W. sepor '0.—Pic- 
torial Field Book of the Revolution, by B. J. Lossing, No. 2, Harpers.—Historic 
Sketch of the Art of Book Binding, E. Sons-—The War of Women, by 
A. Dumas, translated by 8. Spring, Stringer & Townsend. 











THE MYSTERIOUS KNOCKINGS. 


Many of our readers, most of them in fact, have made acquaintance 
through other channels with certain recent unaccountable proceedings 
in Rochester N. ¥. and elsewhere, generally known under the above 
title, and variously attributed to spiritual influence, delusion, and im- 
posture. We have hitherto kept clear of the matter, not desiring to 
insert a paragraph, one week, which we might probably be called upon 
to contradict, the next: but the prophets, proficients, or hoaxers, 
whichever they may be, having come into our midst, we copy from the 
Tribune of Saturday last the following interesting account of “ what 
they did, and what they did’nt.” 

AN EVENING WITH THE “SPIRITS.” 

We were present on Thursday yroutes at a party of gentlemen, who 
had been invited tothe chambers of Rev. Dr. Griswold, in Broadway, to 
meet the Rochester ladies, whose connection with the mysterious knock- 
ings has called forth such a general curiosity. The party had been ar- 
ranged by Dr. Griswold, who has been incredulous from the first with 
regard to any preternatural character of the manifestations, with a 
view to examine the actual facts of the case, and to obtain materials 
for the formation of a correct judgment. It consisted of persons whose 
general character for intelligence and probity, was guarantee nst 
their being deluded by hasty impressions, and who, probably without 
exception, had no prepossession in favour of the principal actors in the 
movement. Indeed, several gentlemen were invited who had been known 
to express the most entire scepticism with to the ex i 
nature of the sounds, believing them to be the result of contrivance and 
imposture. Among the guests of Dr. Griswold we may without impro- 
priety mention the names of Mr. J. Ferimore Cooper, Mr. George Ban- 
croft, Rev. Dr. Hawks, Dr. J. W. Francis, Dr. Marcy, Mr. N. P. 
Willis, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Bigelow of the Evening Post, Mr. Richard B. 
Kimball, Mr. H. T. Tuckerman, and Gen. Lyman, without meaning in 
the slightest degree to mix them up in the exhibition, or to intimate 
the kind of impressions made on their minds, or on that of Dr. Gris- 
world, by the occurrences of the evening. 

The ladics had been previously consulted, and after ascertaining that 
the manifestations would take place, to a certain degree, consented to — 
meet the party. In order to prevent any suspicions as to the arrange- 
ment of the room, furniture, closets, &c. the reiinion was appointed at 
the house of Dr. Griswold, which neither of the ladies had ever entered 
before the party was assembled. A little past 8 o’clock, they made 
their appearance—Mrs. Fox, an elderly lady, the mother of the ** ghost- 
seers,” (which word we use for want ofa better,) Mrs. Fish, a married 
daughter, and her two young sisters, with a couple of gentlemen from 
Rochester, whose names we did not learn. 

For some time, perhaps a little over half an hour, after the arrival of 
the ladies, no sounds were heard, and the company gave obvious 
toms of impatience. They were then requested to draw nearer 
table, which was in front of the ladies, and form themselves into a eom- 
em circle. Soon after, faint sounds began to be heard from under the 

oor, around the table and in different of the room. They in- 
creased in loudness and frequency, pegyemys erred and distinct that 
No one could deny their presence, nor trace to any visible cause. 
The question was now asked by the ghost-seers, ‘* Will the spirits con- 
verse with any one present?” Nowa answer was obtained, 
though there was a general rum! succession of sounds, the ow oa 
of which appeared to be ambiguous, to those who professed to be most 
conversant with the lan . The question was then put more defi- 
nitely with regard to several gentlemen . After a good deal of 
coquetting, it was said that replies would be given to any questions pro- 
posed by Dr. Marcy. He inquired whether the t which he wished 
to converse with was a relation—was a child—and what was its age at 
the time ofitsdeath. Weunderstood Dr. Marcy to say that the answers 
were correct, but nothing worthy of special notice was elicited. 

Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman was the next to propound inquiries, which, 





ng | contrary to the usual custom, he expressed audibly, so as to be h 


by theTadies and the wholecompany. Having fixed in his mind the name 
of an individual, he asked, “ Did he live in New York ?” No answer. 
“In Baltimore? In Cambridge ? In Boston ?’—three distinct raps, 
which is the sign of an affirmative answer. A negative reply isin- 

ted by silence. Mr. T. continued, ‘Was he a lawyer? A mer- 
vechant? A physician ? A clergyman?” Knocks. ‘‘ Was he an Episco- 
palian? A DP reepyterian ? A Unitarian ?’—going over the names of 
the principal sects. No answer. At the suggestion of a gentleman, 
Mr. T. asked, “ Was he a Christian ’” Knocks. Mr. T. then asked 
the age of the person ina series of tens. “‘ Was he twenty years old at 
the time of his death ? Was he thirty ? Fifty? Sixty?” Knocks. 
“ Has he leftafamily ”’ Knocks. “Children ?” Knocks. “ Five ? 
Three ? Two?’ Knocks. “ Did he die inBoston? In Philadelphia ? 
In Albany ? In Northampton? In Bennington ?” Knocks. ** Did hedie 
of consumption ? Of fever ? Ofcholera ? Of old age ?” Knocks. 

The person in Mr. Tuckerman’s mind was the late Rev. Dr. Chan- 
ning of Boston, who died in Bennington. Vt. while on a journey. The 
degree of correctness in the answers may be judged by the reader. It 
may be stated, however, that for the last years of his life Dr. ©. dis- 
claimed the use of all sectarian names, preferring to be called only Chris- 
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under sas his physical powers had long suf- 


Rev Dr. Hawks was then urgently solicited by several of the party 
to a inquiries, to which, after some hesitation, he reluctantly con- 
sented. He did not meet with any great success. The sounds uttered 
were faint, almost inaudible at several times, and in the great majority 
of cases indicated an incorrect reply. Dr. Hawks pursued his inquiries 


with exemplary patience, but, after several more ineffectual attempts, 
he resigned the floor to Dr. John W. Francis, who was welcomed with a 
general roll of knockings, from the mysterious agents, seeming to claim 
the privilege of old and intimate acquaintance. With his proverbial 
urbanity, seating himself as if at the bed-side ofa patient, Dr. F. asked, 
in terms of the most insinuating blan'Iness, whether the spirits present 
would converse with any member of the company ? Would they vouch- 
safe to to his illustrious friend, the world-renowned author, 
Mr. Cooper ? Would they converse with the great American poet. Mr. 
Bryant? To these flattering invitations noreply was given. Would 
they speak to so humble an individual as himself? Loud knocks. Dr. 
F. thes asked, fixingona person: Was hean American? Was he an 
Englishman ? Was he a Scotchman ? The knocks were loud and unani- 
mous. Was heamerchant? Washealawyer? Was he anauthor? 
Loud knocks. Washeapoet? Yes, indistinct knocks. Will you tell 
his name? Here the spirits called for the alphabet, by sounds intel- 
ligible to the ghost seers. The answers by this method are given in 
knocks at the letter desired when the alphabet is repeated by one of the 
ladies. It then spelled out B-u-r—when the company indiscreetly, but 
spontaneously, interrupted, by crying out Robert Burns. ‘his wasthe 
true answer, and after the interview with the favourite Scotch poet, Dr. 
F. declined any further communication. 

Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper was then requested to enter into the supra- 
mundane sphere, and proceeded to interrogate the spirits, with the most 
imperturbable self- possession and deliberation. After several desulto- 
ry questions from which no satisfactory answers were obtained, Mr. C. 
commenced a new series of inquiries Is the person I inquire about a 
relative? Yes, was at once indicated by the knocks. A near relative? 
Yes. Aman? Noanswer. A woman? Yes. A daughter? A mo- 
ther? A wife? Noanswer. A sister? Yes. Mr. C. then asked the 
number of years since her death. To this an answer wasgiven in rapid 
and indistinct raps, some counting 45, others 49, 54, &c. After consid- 
erable parleying, as to the manner in which the question should be 
answered, the consent of the invisible interlocutor was given to knock 
the years so slowly that they might be distinctly counted. This was 
done. Knock—knock—knock—for what seemed over a minute, till the 
number amounted to fifty, and was unanimously announced by the 
company. Mr C. now asked, Did she die of consumption—naming se- 
veral diseases, to which no answer was given. Did she die by accident? 
Yes. Was she killed by lightning? Was she shot? Was she lost at 
rea? Did she fall from a carriagé? Was she thrown from a horse? 


es. 

mr. aps ec did not pursue his inquiries any further, and stated to the 
company that the answers were correct, the person alluded to by him 
being a sister, who, just fifty years ago the present month was killed by 
being thrown from a horse. 

The evening was now far advanced, and it was not thought desirable 
to continue the colloquies any further. At the suggestion of several 
gentlemen, the ladies removed from the sofa, where they had sat during 
the evening, and remained standing in another part of the room. The 
knockings were now heard on the doors, ut both ends of the room, pro- 
ducing a vibration on the pannels which was felt by every one who 
touched them. Different gentlemen stood on the outside and the inside 
of the door at the same time, when loud knockings were heard on the 
side opposite to that where they stood. The ladies were at such a dis- 
tance from the door in both cases, as to lend no countenance to the idea 
that the sounds were produced by any direct communication with them. 
ror now went into a parlor, under the room in which the party was 
held, accompanied by several gentlemen, and the sounds were then 
produced with great distinctness, causing sensible vibrations in the sofa, 
and apparently coming from a thick hearth-rag before the fireplace, as 
well as from other quarters of the room. 

Such are the most important facts, which we can recall of the mani- 
festations of the evening. We believe we have stated them without any 
coloring whatever, as they appeared to every one present; but with 
regard to their origin or their nature, we are as much in the dark as 
any of our readers. The manners and bearing of the ladies are such 
as to create a prepossession in their favour. They-haye po theories to 
offer in explanation of the acts of their mysterious attendants, and ap. 
parently have no control of their incomings and outgoings. But if the 
sounds are not made by their agency, are they made by the spirits of 
the departed? If so, why do they come such an unusual journey, on 
an upprofitable errand? At the utmost, they only exhibit their cre- 
dentials, but bring no message. After the first introduction, their si- 
lence is as unmitigated as that of the awkward stranger, who having 
exhausted the weather has not another word to say. We wait for fur 
ther disclosures without wishing to hasten the course of delaying time, 
and recommending our readers to see for themselves, take shelter in a 
discreet, and somewhat apathetic non-committalism. 





THE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


“ The King and Queen having left Charlottenburg this morning, be- 
tween eleven and twelve, arrived at the Putsdam station a few minutes 
after the latter hour, and, quitting their czrriage, rested awhile in the 
royal waiting room, attended by their aides-de-camp on duty. The 
special train having been pushed forward, his Majesty, giving his arm 
to the Queen, quitted the waiting room, traversed the corridor, and was 
in the act of descending the first of the three stone steps which lead 
from the passage to the platform, where stood the royal railway car- 
riage, when his spur, hitting against the projecting rim of the step 
caused his Majesty to slip or stagger, and at the same time to throw up 
the right arm in an angular position, as a counterpoise. 

“ At this instant,a man, in the uniform of a sergeant of artillery, 
who had been allowed to advance close to the constables and two sen- 
tries who are usually posted on eithér side, pushed through them and the 
few bystanders, stooped, or half knelt down, ani drawing a pistol 
rapidly from his bosom, fired upwards, and with such deliberate aim 
that the ball struck the lower inner part of the King's fore-arm, tra- 
versed the flesh between the skin and bone, without fortunately injur- 
ing the latter, and passed out within an inch or so of the elbow. His 
Majesty, staggered by slipping in the first instance, and then, by the 
force of the ball fired within three or four feet of his person, lost his 

but was immediately raised by Colonel Bonin and Count Wal- 
dersee, aides-de-camp in waiting, and was carried into the adjacent 
room, where he became extremely faint for a few seconds, but quickly 
recovered. 

“* Professor Bohm, a medical man of eminence, chancing fortunately 
to be at the station, the royal sufferer received immediate relief; and 
as the ball, which had struck against the wall and dropped on the pave. 
ment, was forthwith picked up, the Professor asserted that he had very 

reason to betieve that the bone was uninjured, the alarm of the 

was somewhat diminished. King’s surgeon, Dr. Grimm, 
having arrived, the first dressings were applied to the wounds, and his 
Majesty was removed by his own express desire, back to Charlotten- 


*« The cons and bystanders rushed u ulprit, felled him 
to the ground, and tore from his hand the sails 4 pistol. Some 
assert that he exclaimed, ‘ Long live liberty! others that he at first 
ealled out, pretending to be mad, ‘I am a Prince of Syria, or Bur. 
bary ;’ but that on being somewhat roughly handled ees Seen he 
declared himself to be an ex-sergeant of artillery, a native of Weltzer, 
discharged on the Ist of October last; and that he had borrowed the 
unif rm, which he was not entitled to wear, for the purpose of gaining 
nearer access to the royal person. The assassin underwent a short ex. 


- amination, from which it appeared that he was well-known to be a man 


of indifferent character and excitable disposition. The Minister of 
Police having also arrived, the regicide was delivered into his hands 
placed in a close post’ van, and conducted to the new prison of Moabit, 
under a strongescort. There he will le kept aw secret, closely watch. 
ed, and deprived of all means of committing self-destruction. Intelli- 
gence of this most detestable crime attracted hundreds to the station, 
which, was, however, quickly cleared of all persons whose presence was 
not required. Hundreds upon hundreds collected outside, and they 
cheered when, in the course of about three-quarters of an hour, the 
King, seated in the chariot, and supported by that most amiable : nd 
excellent lady, the Queen, drove through the gates, on their return to 
Charlottenburg. 

** The ball appears to have passed close within the inner epidermis, 
and not to have injured a nerve or artery, and only to have lacerated 
the flesh the length of two inches. His Majesty was in excellent 
spirits, and without any appearance of fever 


The accounts up to half-past eight, are most favourable. The King ; — (a Ba 


suffered little pain when he retired to rest, at nine o'clock. 
The official bulletin, signed by Drs. Grimm, Schonlein and Langenbeck, 
confirm the intelligence given above; and the Staats dnzeiger corro- 
borates, in a short official article, signed by the Minister of the interior, 
the principal fact. The three eminent men above mentioned, remain in 
attendance upon his Majesty. The Royal Highnesses, the King’s broth- 
ers, passed the night at Charlottenburg.” 

The Lithographische Correspondenz, of the 23d instant, states that 
Max Sefeloge is a native of Potsdam, 31 years of age, brought up in the 
Asylum for Soldiers’ Sons, and served in the artillery. Two yeare ago 
he became a lunatic, and was confined in the hospital at Spandau. 
Eventually discharged from that place, he has, nevertheless, exhibited 
strong signs of insanity. He pretended, for some time past, that he was 
the inventor of chocolate and of gun cotton, and he used to talk wildly 
about obtaining the assistance of the Bey of Tunis, for the purpose of 
founding a colony. He was in the habit of handing petitions to the 
king, setting forth the principles of his colonization scheme.—Berlin 
Corres. London Morning Chronicle. 

* From Berlin we learn that the reports of the King’s health are un- 
favourable; some degree of fever has set in, and the wound itself is 
swollen and much inflamed. The target at which the criminal Sefeloge 
practised pistol-shooting has been found, and evidences that he was a 
good and steady shot. He is confined in the strongest part of the Stadt- 
vogtei prison called the Riesenburgh, and special measures of precau- 
tion are adopted both to prevent any attempt at escape or at suicide; 
he is watched by two police officers, and, as usual in cases of murder, is 
heavily ironed. He bas recovered from the effect of the sword wound 
on the head and the blows he received from the bystanders before he 
could be rescuedfrom them. He expresses no repentance for his crime ; 
on the contrary, he has regretted that he did not su_ceed in his design, 
Times 2th ult. 


THE NEPAULESE EMBASSY IN ENGLAND. 


The Oriental Company’s steamer Ripon, Captain Morseby, arrived 
from Alexandria, Malta, and Gibraltar, at Southampton, at 7 o’clock 
on Saturday morning, (the 25th ult.) with the heavy portion of the 
India mail, and with 166 passengers. 

Among the passengers were his Excellency General Jung Bahadoor 
Koorman Ranagee, Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Kingdom of Nepaul, situated on the borders of Thibet. His suite con- 
sisted of twenty-four persons, the most distinguished of which were 
Colonel Juggut Shumshere Koorman Ranagee and Colonel Dheer Shum- 
shere Koorman Ranagee, brothers of the general, Captain Rummihr 
Singh Adhikaree Khajee Kurbeer Khutree, Captain Homdul Sing Thapa, 
Lieutenant Kurbeer Khutree, Lieutenant Lall Singh Khutree, and 
Lieutenant Bueim Sen Rana. The general's visit to this country is as 
an Ambassador Extraordinary from the King of Nepau! to the Queen 
of England, and he is charged with a complimentary letter and costly 
presents, consisting of the most valuable Nepaulese productions and 
manufactures, worth, itis said, nearly a quarter of a million of pounds 
sterling, from the King to her Majesty. The embassy is accompanied 
also by Mr. “’Leod, private secretary to his Excellency, and Captain 
Cavanagh, political agent at Nepaul. The travelling expenses of the 
embassy, since it left Nepaul, have amounted to nearly 10,0007. His 
Excellency and suite profess the religion of Buddhism, and on account 
of their strict notions respecting their religion, diet, and ablutions, and 
their dread of having their food, or the vessels which contain it, touched 
by Christians, they were compelled to engage the whole of the fore- 
cabins and saloons of the Ripon, in which they fitted up a cooking ap- 
paratus, which was constructed out of a large square box made of plunks 
and paddle flvats, filled with mud and sand. ‘he fuel they used was 
charcoal. Their principal food on board was poultry, kids, eggs, rice, 
and vegetables. ‘They took in themselves, at each port they touched 
at, what water they used. The features of the Nepaulese partake of 
the Mongolian and Hindoo caste. Many of the embassy are most pleas- 
ing and handsome looking men, and their dresses are gorgeous beyond 
description. 

The general is a handsome and most intelligent man, about 32 years 
of age, very dark, with long jet black hair. He is the first Hindoo of 
high caste that has visited this country. He is considered one of ‘he 
foremost men in India, possesses great power and influence in Northern 
Hindostan, and has rendered great services to the East India Company. 
He was treated with great distinction by the Governor-General of In- 
dia, having been received in full durbhar at Calcutta, and saluted with 

19 guns, on his arrival and departure. Although so young, he has 








been a great and most successful warrior, and is one of the most per- 
fect marksmenever seen. He used (it is said) repeatedly to fire at and 
strike a bottle from the masthead of the Ripon during the voyage from 
Alexandria. He wassea-sick after he left Egypt, and so ill that it was 
determined to land him at Marseilles, in order that he might reach Eng- 
land through France. He, however, through the kindness and atten- 
tion of all on board, got better, and was enubled to enjoy the voyage. 
He was very fond of all the amusements and games entered into by the 
passengers during the voyage, and cordially joined in them. He was 
particularly fond of the music of the Ripon’s band, and rewarded the 
musicians most munificently. His manner was regal and graceful, and 
— more like that of a polished European than an Oriental. 

The Ripon arrived in the Southampton dock soon after seven in the 
morning. Many of the general's suite were promenading the deck, and 
amungst them his two brothers, very handsome young men, and splen- 
didly dressed. The general made his appearance on deck at about half- 
past seven. His dress consisted of a black satin cloak, profusely em- 
broidered with gold, of elegant workmanship. His head-dress was a 
cap nearly covered with large emeralds, diamonds, and other precious 
stones. The cap was surmounted with a bird of paradise, the fusten- 
ing of which was covered by a profusion of brilliants. His fingers were 
covered with r ngs,on one of which was a diamond, an amethyst, and an 
emerald of immense value. His wrists were alsocovered with bracelets 
adorned with precious stones. He left the ship soon after nine o’clock 
in the morning, to go to the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s offices, 
just outside the dock gates. On walking from the ship his excellency 
was preceded by one of the chief of his suite, and followed by a large 
number of othr chiefs. Such a strange and gorgeous sight is seldom 
witnessed. There were fourteen or fifteen princely personages, evi- 
dently from a refined and highly civilized state on the borders of the 
Himalayan range, with most strange but handsome countenances, 
clothed in dresses of elegant and costly workmanship. Many of their 
head-dresses, when the sun shone on them, were literally blazing with 
brilliants. ‘hey were all armed with pistols, mounted, and many of 
their swords were in golden scabbards. 

The ambassador declined to go to any Southampton hotel unless he 
could have it entirely to himself. This arose from religious scruples, 
lest any food prepared by Christians should be mixed with his own. In 
consequence of this determination, immediate arrangements were made 
to enable the ambassador and suite to sleep and cook their food at the 
Peninsular offices during their stay at Suuthampton. During the whole 
of Saturday afternoon the Hindoo servants were busy conveying their 
cooking utensils, water-pitchers, bedding, rice, and other kinds of food, 
from the ship to their temporary abode. 

A tent was formed in a back yard, where a Nepaulese cooking ap- 
paratus was fitted up. Messengers were ay kd running all over the 
town purchasing eggs and vegetables. The Hindoos refused hen eggs, 
and preferred tne larger of ducks and geese. They took a great fancy 
for cauliflower, which is very plentiful at Southampton, and purchased 
an immense quantity of that vegetable. They appeared to observe the 
utmost secresy in dressing and eating their food, were much alarmed 
lest any of the blacks and other persons belonging to the Peninsular 
Company should observe them. But though so secret about theircook- 
ing and eating, they appeared to be quite indifferent as to who saw 
them at their extraordinary ablutions. ‘hey wash after they touch 
anything, the washing being more like a religiousceremony than for the 
purpose of cleanliness. Not only the Hindoo servants, but some of chiefs, 
were in the back yard washing themselves almost perpetually. They 
stripped, with the exception of aslight cloth around their loins, and 
they would wash themselves all over with about a half pint of water, 
The servants of the embassy were evidently of the lowest caste—some 
were meanly miserably clad, many of them without shoes, and their 
clothing formed a striking contrast to the magnificent costume of the 
chiefs. His excellency dined with a few members of his suite on Satur- 
day. Afterdinner they all commenced smoking, They also rode out 
in acarringe in the evening. They seemed much pleassed with the 
apartment io which they resided which is a very spacious and hand- 
some one, and particularly in the evening, when it was lit up with gas. 








Half-past nine, P. M.— | 


_Mcae InrerestinG Vistrors.—!he Ripon brought home a collec- 
tion o1 bicds and beasts from Ethiopia, Abyssinia, and other parts of the 


pelic: ns, three eag‘es, a gazelle, three lynxes, two musk cats, a Sahara 


horns), number of kangaroo rats a little 
ger ofa very ent brown colour, and remarkable 
for the length of their hind as compared with their fore legs, severa] 
Cashmere goats, a wild cat rather e than a domestic one, marked 
like a leopard, with a beautiful head. There were also a number of veno. 
mous serpents and gigantic lizards ; several of the cobra capellas were 
as big round asa man’s wrist. The beasts, birds, and reptiles were 
attended to by several grim and picturesque-looking Arabs and Abys- 
sinians, many of the former with large grisly beards. Amongst them 
were two African serpent charmers ; one of the latter was a lad, 
strange little shrivelled-face fellow, who caused much amusement by 
his comic manners, his grotesque dress, and daring handling of the beasts 
and reptiles. In each of his ears were two brass bed-curtain rings, hig 
trousers did not reach below his knees, and he wore a pair of large 
Wellington boots. His legs and boots appeared like two mahogany postg 
in a pair of leathern buckets. He played with, and teased the most 
savage of the beasts and reptiles, with the most daring intrepidity ; but 
the most extraordinary performances of this youthful charmer, were 
with the venomous serpents, at the request ofthe Admiralty agent ; 
and for the trifling backsheesh of a silver sixpence, for which he made 
a profound and slave-like salaam, he exhibited his power over the ser. 
ent tribe to the writer of this notice when he went on board the Ripon, 
in Southampton docks. 

He took out the cobra capellas from a box, fondled with them, kissed 
their heads and mouths, held them in his mouth, irritated them appa- 
rently to madness by scratching them on the back, and even suffered 
them to bite him without experiencing any apparent injury. It was o 
singular sight to see one of these serpents irritated, —— firmly ona 
small portion of his tail while the body was forming graceful curves, and 
it was preparing to spring upon the boy with its mouth open and its 
fangs quivering. 

‘}he greatest curiosity, however, brought by the Ripon was the Hip- 
popotamus. The one brought home in the Riponis a male peg 
in good health, about ten months old, and 500lbs weight. It fed on milk 
and rice, about 80 pints daily of the former, and the latter was consu- 
med both boiled and raw. A number of cows and goats were kept on 
board the Ripon to supply the milk. 





CoMMEMORATION BANQUET OF THE CoLDsTREAM GUARDs.—A mag- 
nificent entertainment was given on Wednesday evening, the 22nd ult. 
in the Royal Banquetting room of St. James’s Palace, by the officers of 
the Coldstream Guards, to celebrate the two hundreth anniversary of 
the enrolment of that distinguished corps by General Monck. The invi- 
tations were necessarily limited to the officers formerly belonging to the 
regiment, and those still attached to the corps—these forming an aggre- 
gate number of about one hundred and fifty gentlemen. The guests as- 
sembled in the long gallery, whence, on dinner being announced, they 
proceeded to the State banquetting-room, an apartment of great mag- 
nificence, erected by George IV , and frequently used by the late King 
William IV., but only once since the death of that monarch, on the 
occasion of the marriage of her present most Gracious Majesty. Two 
long tables were arranged on either side of the room, with a cross 
table, together forming seats for one hundred and forty guests, and ex- 
hibiting a magnificent display of the choicest plate. The apartment was 
superbly illuminated, and when the guests were seated, the effect was ex- 
tremely grand. Colonel Chaplin, the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment, presided ; and was supported right and left by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge and his Grace the Duke of Wellington. To the 
right of the Duke of Cambridge sat the Marquis of Huntley, the Earl of 
Stradbrooke, and the Right Hon. Fox Maule, M.P. To the left of the 
Duke of Wellington we remarked the Marquis of Westmeath, Lord Fred- 
erick Fitzclarence, and Sir James Macdonald, K .C.B.——An entertain- 
ment in celebration of the event was also given at the Portman-street 
Barracks, to the non-commissioned officers and the privates of the regi- 
ment. 

ARTILLERY Expertments.—On Tuesday, the 21st ult., Major Gen- 
eral Lacy, Director-General of Artillery ; Colonel Campbell, Superin- 
tendant of the Royal Military Repository, and several distinguished vffi- 
cers, assembled in the Marshes at Woolwich to witness experiments with 
the common service fuses, on a plan submitted by Captain Boxer, who 
was also presen . Major Cavalli, of the Sardinian service, who has sub- 
mi.ted severai large pieces of ordnance for loading at the breech, accom- 
panied Col. Dundas tothe Marshes. The firing of Captain Boxer s fuses 
took place from one24-pounder and one 32- pounder gun at 900 yards range, 
and from one 8-inch gun at 1150 yards. Six rounds were fired from the 
24-pounder, six rounds from the 32-pounder, and five rounds from the 8- 
inch gun. The mode hitherto adopted in firing the common service fuses 
was to calculate the distance of the range vr object be fired at, and saw 
off the length of the fuse which exceeds what would be requisite to ex- 
plode the shell at the required distance. Captain Boxer, to obviate the 
inconvenience which is experiencedin actual warfare, when having to 
saw off the fuse sometimes cracks the composition, and causes the shell 
to burst before it reaches its destination, suggested a plan of boring a 
small hole in the fuse at the required length, which is ascertained with 
the greatest nicety and a moment's notice, by a scale of inches and 
eights of an inch cut with a stamp on the fuse; and the whole of the 
opperation is so simple that the most inexperienced could perform it after 
once seeing it done. The firing on the present occasion was excellent, 
and the bursting of the five 8-inch shell were admirable, and justat the 
moment they struck the bulk ata distance 1150 yards from the gun. In 
trying the 24and 32 pounders, three of the shells did not explode; but in 
no instance was there any apprehension of their bursting at the mouth 
of the gun, or liability in their flight to burst prematurely ani kill friends 
as well asfoes, The fuses are also perfectly safe, and free from danger 
to those using them. 








Tue Screw Propeviter INVENTED THIRTY YEARS AGO.—Our at- 
tention has been called by a friend to the Javerness Courier of March 
4, 1819, from which we extract the follow interesting passage. 


Mr. Bayne’s Fricatre.—We have been favoured with the follow- 
ing account of this vessel, which our readers will recollect we men- 
tioned as having been exhibited on the Basin of the Caledonian Canal = 

This vessel is impelled by the power of the Screw—and goes with 
equal facility against wind and tide, either directly forwards or stern- 
wards. Itis about five feet long, and was built by Mr. Bayne, and 
the machinery which turns the screw was also entirely formed by him. 
This ingenious invention of impelling vessels by the power of the screw, 
has a decided advantage over the furmer mode of impellin vessels by 
wheels, or the more recent one of doing it by means of paddles :—which 
last was also an invention of Mr. Bayne’s. The screw is fixed in the 
bottom of the vessel, in a false keel, and is, of course, even in the — 
stormy weather, always wholly under water, and operating with equa 
force. It has another advantage, as it will work equally well me 
cylindrical tube, and by this means can scarcely be injured even by 
the severest gale. Besides this, it is free from the disagreeable — 
always to be heard in steam-vessels. Mr. Bayne has also affixed to t "1 
vessel a great number of darts or boarding: pikes, which are seetinee’ 
in rapid motion, by the same machinery that works the screw, 7 
render boarding by the side of the vessel almost im racticable. e 
has also two guns at the mid-ship, which are so lace las to fire in any 
direction, and thus prevent boats from coming along side. Besides a 
these instruments of war, the vessel bas an improved Capstan = 
Windlass, which not only can be wrought with much less than the usua 
power, but are constructed so as not to lumber the deck. : 

We consider this invention to be well deserving the attention of those 
who are interested in the naval greatness of the country. 





‘ ; dens, 
Art anv Mecuanism ComBineD. —The Surrey Zoological Gar 
in the entehinw of London, have acquired a high repute for the produc: 





World. There were a fine young lion and leopard, a wild hog, a pair of 


tion of architectural and scenic effects. We find another novelty thus de- 

ibed in a London paper. staan 
mre We yesterday visited by daylight the Messrs. Danson’s gigantt 
‘ painting of the Passige of the Alps by Napoleon an this Army ; an¢ \ 


-- 


view such a proluction, not “ by pile moonlight,” or by twilight, but™ 


i ight sunshine (for there were two or three hours of sunshine yes 
ce. is to test the merit of the artistical work. Beautiful as ne 
former pro luctions of the Messrs. Danson have been, though a , 
monly viewed as the mere vehicle for pyrotechnic display, we unhes! . 
tingly pronounce this is to be the most splendid of all their effurts. he 
the distance to the right of the picture is represented Vont St. Bern . 
anl if the spectator takes his stand under the orchestra and sate 
scene before him, looking obliquely to the right, the illusion !s mar dl 
lously beautiful and complete. He beholds 2 long continued view, 





d 
resenting gloomy dells or valleys, interrupted by magnificent rocks - 
bold scenery, and tesuinating with Vont St. Bernard, on waien aie 
depicted the singular appearances produced by the glaciers, an 
can only be appreciated by those who have travelled in such ae 
S:an ling in front of the vast jicture, the spectator beholds pa aa 
; the “ everlasting” fir and pine, and, in the distance, the various 


regions. 
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tains covered with snow. There isno formality in the painting; we 
have every description of scenery. We trace the scenery from where 
may be supposed to stop to the sterile and enou-teages moun- 
tain-passes. Of the general effect of the colou , the beautiful nore 
tion of every detail to the pawn it is impossidle to speak too highly. 
Then, again, the mechanical working of the figures, as displayed in the 
evening, Was marvellously good. The French t » with all the 
raphernalia of war, approach from the foreground of the picture, and 
wend their way adually by zigzag paths and passes until they arrive 
at the very heightof the Alps, the size of the figures diminishing in 
roportion as they retire from the foreground, (he weather in the 
yesin was most unpropitious; nevertheless, the company were well 
leased with the magnificent pyrotechnic display. But again we com- 
mend the picture to the patronage of the public asa magnificent work 
of art, which cannot be viewed as a mere accessory to, or as a vehicle 
for, the display of fireworks, however good they may be. This effort of 
the Messrs. Danson has been pronounced to be one of the highest possible 
merit by some of the first artists of the day, whose opinions we heard. 
Mr. Tyler's enterprise deserves the best support.” 


Divorce ww Hicu Lire.—A suit for divorce is proceeding through 
the House of Lords, brought by Lord Lincoln against the Countess, on 
the ground of adultery committed with Lord Walpole, son of the Earl 
of Orford. The guilty parties appear to have been living together on 
the Continent of Europe. Readers will remember that the noble lain- 
tiff is son and heir to the Duke of Newcastle, and a distinguished man 
jn politics and literature. The Countess is the only daughter of the 
Duke of Hamilton, and sister to the Marquis of Douglas, who married 
the Princess Stephanie of Baden. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No, 81, By C. R. 
BLACK. 


























White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 80. 


White, Blac, 
» 4k -$ +4 K moves 
P ” 
3. Qu K R2 checkmate or 


To ConresponpEeNnTs.—C, R. We haye made use of your first problem, but there i 
| in the otuer one—pernaps in the description of intended position. "in future sheus to 
sen diagrams. 
So 


Loc or R. M. Steamer “ Asta.”—The following is an extract from 
the log-book of the above vessel, on her recent outward voyage:— 
May 18, 1 o'clock. Received mails, and at 1.15 passed th _ , 
Avan More bore 8. by E. distance 25 miles—20, 250 = teed 95 hee A, Pee = 
287—24, 315—25, 362—26, 287—27th. All this day the weather has been exceed. 
ingly thick ; a the night stopped every hour to sound; at 4A. M. fired our 
starboard gun, and was immediately answered Ly the people on Sambro island ; 
weather continuing exceedingly thick, proceeded up the harbour to Halifax, going 
very slow, and guided by the sound of the gun on Sambro; at 6 made fast to the 
wharf, and at 8 cast off and proceeded down the harbour. Distance run from noon 
of 26th till 6 A. M. of 27th, 190 miles.—28th. At noon abreast of Cape Ann; at 1 
aaa Boston outer light, and at 1,45 P.M. made fast to the wharf, and landed 
mau 
The 4sia sailed at 1 P. M. on the 18th of May; arrived and made 
fast to the wharf in Boston, at 1,45 P.M., on 28th May, 
10 days j hours. 
Deduct lying at the wharf at Halifax but not in- 
cludiny going in or going out of harbour. .-... 2 hours. 
; 9 days 223 
Add difference between Boston and New York, 16 
to 18 hours, say........-.-.------ Cbd esceeeee 18 


Would have made passage to New York.......... 10 days 163 

To the above particulars we add the following summary of the per- 
formances of the Cunard line during the year 1849, which exhibits a 
punctuality and speed truly wonderful. The account was published in 
the V. Y. Herald on Tuesday last. 


The above steamships have made 43 voyages each way across the At- 
lantic, making in all 80, and have carried 6,850 assengers—namely, 
8,510 out, and 3,340 home, being an increase of 2305 vver the year 
1848.—The average length of passage from Liverpool to Halifax was 11 
days and 3 hours; from Halifax to Liverpool 9 days 21 hours; Halifax 
to Boston, 84 hours; Halifax to New York, 55 hours; New York to 
Halifax 62 hours; Boston to Halifax 41 hours.—The longest outward 
passages were those of the Canada, in January, and Hibernia in De- 
cember, each 14 days.—The shortest passages made were as follows :— 
Liverpool to Halifax—the America, in June, 8 days, 22 hours.—Liver- 

1 to Beston—the America, in June, 10 days, 9 hours.—Liverpool to 
ew York—the Canada, in May, 11 days, 10 hours.—Halifax to Boston 
—the Europa, in December, 28 hours.—Halifax to New York—the 
America, in November, 48 hours.—Boston to Halifax—the Canada, in 
July, 31 hours.—Boston to Liverpool—the Canada, in July 10 days, 1 
hour.—New York to Halifax—the Canada, in April, 51 hours.—New 
York to Liverpool—the Canada, in October, 11 days, 4 hours.-—Halifax 
% Liverpool—the America, in May, 8 days, 10 hours. 
Average Outward Passage. Average Homeward Passage. 
Europa, 10days,10 hours. Europa, 9 days, 11 hours. 
America, 10days,18hours. America, 9 days, 15 hours. 
Canada, 10days,22 hours. Canada, 9 days, 18 hours. 
Niagara, lldays,10 hours. .Viagara, 9 days, 23 hours. 
coe, 11 days, 10 hours. Cambria, 10 days, 9 hours. 
Caeenie, 11 days,19 hours. Hibernia, 10 days, 9 hours. 
ibernia, 11 days, 21 hours. Caledonia,10 days, 16 hours. 


ScRAPINGs.—Dick Turpin’ : . 
‘ pin’s famous ride to York has been almost 
—, a Friday of last week Mr. John Purdy, on the Centreville 
hours and fifty mise, m@’re> in harness, one hundred miles in nine 
was to be sentomes ies The match was for $1000, and the distance 
fer very little from fe ten hours. The gallant mare appeared to suf- 
board the new Osaeet en —A brilliant entertainment was given on 
noon last, in Boston sh peagy Asia, Capt. Judkins, on Saturday after- 
of the fete — viss Charl sted The local journals give glowing accounts 
were amongst the men Cushman and her friend Miss Matilda Hays 
day.—A late bavi sags ae by the Asia for Liverpool, on Wednes- 
caused by @ vast + cen - »in the Erie Canal is said to have been 
bank digg’ thei th rats, attracted to a slaughter house on the 
Mitted 6 on way through to the water, which, when once ad- 
Piece h. soon undermined the embankment.—A very valuable altar- 
Sam brought from Bt. Domingo to Baltimore, intended to 
_ the Roman Catholic Cathedral of that city.—It is ‘said that the 
fill ~ eget ~~ \ae has aoe need the Hon. R. 8. Barnwell to 

in the U. S. Senate Ch peeeetct 

short interval, by the deaths of iar. Onin Vacated saccessively, at a 


- houn and Col. E ail 
lof Darham sailed for Liverpool on Wednesday in hy ie deaese 











Asa. © Judkins, at the entertainment given on board stated that 
he had e 121 across the Atlantic —“. de Mendeville, re- 
cently a ted French Consul General to Quito, was struck blind by 
a coup de soleil, whilst walking, one day, on the deck of the shipin 
which he was embarked for his destination. Neither the date of this 
terrible affliction, nor the locality, nor the name of the ship, is given in 
the French paper, from which we find it extracted into the Courrier 
des Etats Unis. 1t is added that M. de Mendeville returns to France 
for professional advice, and that he is replaced by M de Montholon, 
Consul of France at Richmond, Va.—General Cabrera has married 
a Miss Richards, a very wealthy English girl.—Two millions of francs 
have been bequeathed to the Count of Chambord,(the Duke of Bordeaux,or 
Henry V. of France as he is sometimes styled)-by the Marquis of Tala- 
ru, a veteran nobleman, once well-known in the service of Charles X.— 
Shakspeare’s “Tempest,” done into an opera by Halevy, the composer of 
La Juive, with a libretto by Scribe, the author of some hundreds of 
successful dramas, is about to be produced by Lumley, at the Italian 
Opera House in London. Sonteg is to be the Miranda, and the veteran 
Lablache the Prospero of the cast.—On Monday week, at Montreal, 
stoves were requisite for comfort. Within sap Pap hours, the ther- 
mometer stood at ninety,in the shade. Of this we are assured by a 
suffering witness. —On the 15th ult. the foundation stone of an intend- 
ed monument to the memory of the late Sir John Barrow was laid, on 
the Hill of Hoad near Ulverstone. His son, Sir George, bore the prin- 
cipal part in the ceremonies. The monument is to consist of a stone 
tower, intended as a sea mark, 100 feet high, and at an elevation of 450 
feet above the sea level. Upwards of £1000 have been subscribed ; 
and the list includes the names of many of the nobility and gentry of 
the land, together with the most distinguished officers of the Royal 
Navy.—Lieut-Gen. Sir W. Gomm, K.C.B., is to be placed on the staff of 
the army serving in the East Indies, to succeed Lieut-Gen. Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, G.C.B., in the Presidency of Bombay.—The Western 
Art-Union of Cincinnati has purchased Powers’s original statue of the 
Greek Slave from Mr. Robb of New Orleans, with the intention of mak- 
ing it a grand prize in their gee The duplicate of this charming 
work was recently exhibited in this city, and is now, we believe, at 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 


Aruy. 


Wan-Orrice, May 31.—7th Regt of Lt Drags—Ens C Kavanagh, fm the 3d 
Ft, tobe Corn, v West, who ex. 17th Lt Drags—Corn G C Morgan to be Lieut 
by pur, v Russell, who ret. 3rd Regt of Ft—Corn F M West, fm the 7th Lt 
Drags, to be Ens, v Kavanagh, who ex. 18th Ft—Lieut H J Stephenson, fm the 
87th Ft, to be Lt, v Graham, whv exch. 23d Ft—Secd Lieut TH Edwardes, tu 
be First Lieut, by pur, v March, who ret. 50th Ft—Asst-Surg J C Purves, M. 
D. fm the 94th Ft, to be Asst-Snrg, v Stoney, who exch, 87th Ft—Lieut W B 
Grahain, fin the 18th Ft, to be Lieut, v Stephenson, who exch. 94th Ft—Asst- 
Surg A A Stoney, fm 50th Ft, tobe Asst-Surg, v Purves, who exch. GARRISONS— 
The Rev. James Millar to be Chaplain to the Garrison of Edinburgh Castle, v the 
Rev W Beattie Smith, who has been permitted to retire upon a military allowance. 


Obituary. 


THE LATE M. GAY-LUSSAC. 

The death of this eminent man was recorded m the Albion of the week before 

last. The following sketch of his life and attainments is taken from a London 
aper :— 

“Science has just lost one of its brightest ornaments in the death of M. Gay 

Lussac, which took place on the 9th instant, at his residence in the Jardin des 

Plantes, at Paris. 

“ Nicolas-Francois Gay-Lussac was born at St. Leonard (Haut-Vienne), on the 
6th of December, 1788. In 1816 he was chosen Professor of Chemistry at the Poly- 
technic School. He had previously distinguished himself by his aérial voyages, 
for the observation of atmospheric phenomena at great heights. Accompanied by 
M. Biot, he proposed these researches to the French Government; the offer was 
seconded by Berthollet and Laplace ; and Chaptal, then Minister of the Interior. 
gave the proposition his warm support. The war-balloon which had been em- 
ployed by the French army in Egypt was given to the custody of MM. Biot and 
Gay Lussac, and refitted, at the public expense, under their direction. Besides 
the usual provision of bar 8, therme rs, hygrometers, and electrometers, 
they had two compasses and a dipping-needle, with another fine needle, carefully 
magnetized, and suspended by a very delicate silk thread, for ascertaining by its 
vibrations the force of magnetic attraction. To examine the electricity of the dif- 
ferent strata of the atmosphere, they carried several metallic wires, trom sixty to 
three hundred feet in length, and a small elecirophorus feebly charged. For gal- 
vanic experiments they had procured a few discs of zinc and copper, with some 
frogs, to which they added some insects and birds. It was also intended to bring 
down a _—- of air from the higher regions, to be subjected to a chemical om 
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heath ; 84, Raphael Lamar West, Esq., eldest son the late Benja- 
min West, Eag. ent of the Royal Academy.-On the 27th of J last, 
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ANTHONY J. BLEECKSR, AUCTIONEER. 


LARGE AND PEREMPTORY SALE OF 463 VALUABLE BUILD LOT 
THE VILLAGE OF ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, AT AUCTION. — 

NTHONY J. BLEECKER will sell at auction on Tuesd sy, June 18th, 13° 

at the Real Estate Sales Room, No.7 Broad street, the following valusble property viet? 
IN THE VILLAGE OF ASTORIA—465 valuable building lots in the village of Astoria, 
Long Island, bey stuated on Broadway, Ridge, Camelia streets, and on the 
paver mo lat, 2d, and Sd avenues. The plot of ground formed by the above lots is one of the 
most des rable for building purposes in the of As oria, having a commanding view 
overlooking Hallet’s Cove and the Long Island nd. Some ofthe above lots will be sold 
in lots of from one to three acres, most eligibly si ua'ed for country seats. This sale offers 
rare opportunities for smal! capitalists to e safe profitable investments. The sale 
will be ve—every lot putup will be solid without reserve to the highest bidder. The 
terms of sale will be very accommodating to the -ers. Lithographic and fur- 
ther particulars can be obtained of the auctioneer, No. 7 Broad street. unel5—L 


VILLA SITES AT ASTORIA, L. I. 


ILLA SITES AT ASTORIA, L. 1.—In the new Crescent recently laid out are 18 
= each 100 feet front by 500 to 1000 in depth, on elevated ground, of good soil for 
ening. and commanding extensive views in every direction. In beauty of prosnect 
they cannot be surpassed, and they are of as epee seems to business asthe upper part of the 
city. Families desireus of forming select neighbourhood among themselves, may by early 
application before the public sale on the 18th inst., select and secure contiguous plots at low 
rates, in consideration of improving them immediately. If any number offer, care will be 
taken to make the neighbourhood select as desirab e. 
Maps and views the proposed buildings can be seen at the auctio:: room of A. J. 
Bleecker. No. 7 Broad street, and on board the s’eamers Astoria ani Washington Irving, 
plying to the village of Astoria, in which the property is situated. A person will be on the 
ground every day to show the lois and give any infurmation desired. junei5—1 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEAOUS ; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 


THE facts in relation to this article speak for themselves, It bas been ten years before the 
world with a constantly increasing sale. It is used throughout the Union as the best 
paration fur removing scurf, dandruff, and all diseases of the scalp, and also for 4 - 
ing, glossing, ning and promoting the growth hair. It is recommen- 
ded by eminent medical men, to be used with gentle friction in cases of rheuma'ism, 
swellings of the 8, tumours, eruptions, l inflammation. It is kept in 
the house of the farmer, and in the rude hut of we frontiersman, as well as in the 
residences of our city merchants and mechanics, as the best application for cuts, 

bruises, sprains, burns, and the stings and bites of insects. 
which so freyu re the h~ads of infants, every mo'her who has used it knows it 


ently disfigu 
to be an infallible remedy, and no adult in the habit of » the 
to the directions—to the roots of the hair—ever cxperenstd tee ofthat ovatus nme 
ves a 


ment. The little book which accompanies each botile of the Tri 
the medical men by wh m it is recommended, and a large number o} certificates and 
other testimonials forwarded to Professor Bar«y from all parts of the Ui 

scores co instances of its wonderful effects. Last'y, itis the cheapest as well as 
preparation for the hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 1n large bot- 
les, price twenty-five cents, at the Principal Office, 137 Broadway, New York. For sale by 


the orincipal Merchants = Treggiot throughout the United Staves, and Canada. Beware 
of the counterfeits sold at One Dollar per boule, june 15—Smos 

















LANIER HOU3E. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 





REMOVAL ~The Office of the New York and Liverpool J. $. Muil “t+sim Ship Cc. 
Edw. K. Collins, Agent, is removed to No. 56, Wall-street, opposite Hn »ver- street. 


LYON'S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


For DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects on 
Plants, and all other Insects ;—also Pills for the Instantaneous Destruction of 
ved without poison, are sold by the inventor a: d proprietor, EMANUEL 
. The following gentlemen have used them in their establishments, 
and have certified to their efficacy :— 

D. D. Howard, Esq., noving House. 

Coleman & Stetson, Astor House. 

8. Thayer Cozzens, late of the «merican Hotel. 

Pres'on Hodges, Carlton House. 

J. H. Roome, Esq., Superin'endent of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
physicians in the city. Likewise the first premium of the American Institute. 

Clicknor & Co., 81 Barclay-street. 

AGENTS.—A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton-st ,N. Y.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklyn ; 

Messrs. Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia. 3 3m 


TO PRINTERS. 
NEW YORE TYPS FOUNDRY, 
61 Ann-st. [near William-st. ]- 
‘HE SUBSCRIBERS having purchased the type foundry of Mr. Goan 8. 4 
well-known 


in |established in 1823,] are prepared L furnish ‘ pastors and stereotypers 
‘Also’ Metal : d cry de from all the different foundiies, and every article required in 











sis; and for this I ps gn a flask, carefully exhausted and fitted with a stopcoc 
had been prepared for them. ‘ 

“They ascended from Paris, Anges 23, 1804, and made a number of very inter- 
esting experiments at various heights, ranging from 6500 to 13,000 feet. On Sep- 
tember 15, in the same year, M. Gay-Lussac made a second ascent, and reached the 
great height of four miles and a quarter; he brought down with him from this ele- 
vation aflask of air, which, on analysis, was found to be exactly the same as the air 
collected near the surface of the earth. These experiments are well described in 
‘A System of Aéronautics,’ by John Wise, a copy of which work reached us from 
Philadelphia, a few days since. The author observes :— 

“*The ascents performed by MM. Biot and Gay-Lussac arememorable, as being 
the first ever undertaken solely for the objects of science. Itis impossible not to 
admire the intrepid coolness with which they conducted those experiments, oper- 
ating, while they floated in the highest regions of the atmosphere, with the same 
composure and precision as if they had been quietly seated in their cabinet at Paris. 
Their observations on the force of terrestrial magnetism show, most conclusively, 
its deep source and wide extension, The identity of the constitution of the atmos- 

here, to a vast altitude, was likewise ascertained. The facts noted by Gay- 
bane, relative to the state of the thermometer at different heights, appear gene- 
rally to confirm the law which theory assigns for the gradation of temperature in 
the atmosphere ; but many interesting points were left untouched by this phi- 
losopher.’ 

“ Few men have led such a life of scientific industry as M. Gay-Lussac. There 
is scarcely a branch of physical or chemical science to which he has not contributed 
some important discovery. Sometimes he en d alone in these researches ; at 
others he chose eminent philosophers for his ya + herd among the most dis- 
tinguished of whom were M. Thénard and M. Alexandre de Humboldt; and he 
was especially noticed by M. Berthollet. M. Gay-Lussac was an able and inge- 
nious manipulator, and has made a vast number of analyses and experiments. His 
discovery of the general laws in the compvsition of bodies, particularly in the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, was a very important labour. By his experiments 
on mercury and elastic fluids, he ascertained that whatever may be the nature of 
the fluid, it dilates equally from the temperature of ice to that of boiling water, and 
that it acquires an increase in volume of one-third. In conjunction with M. Hum- 
boldt, he likewise made observations on the theory of M. Biot, who, from data sup- 
plied by M. de la Perouse, endeavoured to deteriine the position of the magneti- 
cal equator, and its intersection with the terrestrial equator. The result of their in- 
quiry is, that the great chains of mountains, and even volcanoes, have no percepti- 
ble influence on the magnetic power, and that that power diminishes in proportion 
to the distance from the terrestrial equator. 

“ It is impossible to recapitulate in this brief memoir a tithe of M. Gay-Lussac’s 
philosophical labours. hen comparatively young, he became a Member of the 
Academy of Sciences ; and there are few learned societies in France or elsewhere, 
of which he was notan Associate. Besides ane memoirs in the ‘ Annals of Chem- 
—t (of which he was editor) and other periodicals, he published, —— with 
M. Thénard, ‘Physico-Chemical Researches made onthe Galvanic Pile, and on 
the Preparation of Potassium.’ 

“M. Gay-Lussac’s health was usually robust, but, about six months before his 
death it became much changed. His funeral took place on the 11th instant, (ult.) 
and was attended by a great concourse of savans and family friends. M. Pouillet, 
in the name of the Faculty of Sciences, pronounced the last tribute to M. Gay- 
Lussac’s genius. M. Arago was too strongly affected to speak himself on 
mournful occasion; but, through M. Floureus, he conveyed his regret for his illus- 
trious friend. M. Thénard, by afew eloquent words, deeply moved the sympathy 
of his hearers; and, atter being addresse by MM. Becquerel, Chevreul, Des- 
pretz, the assembly separated.” 

Jane PorteR.—The well-known authoress of the Scottish Chiefs, and many 
other standard novels and romances, Miss Jane Porter, expired at the residence of 
her brother, Dr. W. Ogilvie Porter, Portland Square, Bristol, on Thursday night, 
the 23d ult., from a second attack of pulmonary apoplexy. “ Miss Porter,” saysa Lon- 
don r, “ was in her 74th year, and maintained to the last moment not only her 
intellectual faculties unimpaired, but that cheerfulness of disposition for which 
she had been so much admired during her long life.” 

Suppen Deatu or Mrs. Lasoucuers.—We regret to a ethe sudd 
death of this lady, the wile of the Right Hun. Henry Labouchere, the oy 4 





the Board of Trade. The deceased was the youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Baring, Bart, and sister of the Right Hon. Francis Thornhill B ‘ 
First Lord of oe Admiralty. Mr. Labouchere was in town when a special . 
senger arrived early yesterday morning, from Chisleburst, announcing La- 
bouchere’s illness, in consequence of which he left town immediately. 
bouchere’s confinement was not expected to take place fur a month or two. Pre- 
— confinement, it is said, was the cause of death—Lomdon Observer, 26th 
ultimo. 

J. Kinner Hancock, Esq., Lieut. R. N., youngest son of the late Rear-Adm. R. 
T. Hancock.—At his residence, Catisfield-lodge, Fareham, Hants, Captain Francis 
Brace, R. N., aged 57.—At Bushy-park cottage, Teddington, General James Orde, 
afier a jong illnese.—Saddenly, in this city, on Monday last, John Tyler Brigham, 
Esq.—In Brussels, M. P. Souyet, an eminent cheimist.—At Lancaster, aged $2, 
Mr. Glover, the English landscape painter.— At his seat, Grendon Hall, Atherstone, 
after a few hours illness, Sir George Chetwynd, Bart.—John Deacon, Esq., of 
Doctors’-commons, Marshal of the Adiniralty, aged 71—On the 3d May, at Rome, 
Devereux Plantagene Cockburn, Eey., late of the Royal Scots Greys, eldest son 


a printing office, at the lowest prices for cash or approved pam. 

‘ Cc a 8 f the | firm Geo. B ae ~- Mie solted ae 

-C. , of the late firm o. Bruce o., reapectfuily solicits 
of his friends at his present establishment Ait y 
Printers of newspapers intending to deal wi'h us, by publishing the above, including 

this note, three times before Sept. 1, 1850, and sending a copy to us, will be paid, when 
porenone, six times the amount of their biil, in articles selected from specimens of our own 
manufacture, 

Old type received at nine cents a pound in exchange for new. 

New York, June |, 1850 


PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USB. 


ELLUC & CO., respectfully call the attention of the public to their well-known Per- 
dD — Esprits for the Toilet and Bath, so much used ibst summer for their refreshing 
invigorating properties, 
Esprits de Verbena, de Portugal, d’Heliotrope, d’Oeillet. de Violette,de Reseda, de Wil- 
lisi de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique. and Exu de Cologne in bulk. Just received direct 
from Europe, a large assortment of superfine Toilet Suap, Pomatums, Extracts, &c. &c. 
june 1—Smos 581 Broadway, 240 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 


TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, N. Y. 
HE Proprietor of the Hotel at the Falls informs the public he greatly enlarged - 
T his inade since the last season, more than doubling wee mnodations, iasteds 
in his improvements a new and spacious Dining Room. 4 _ 
He is now prepired for the reception of visitors, and families wishing to make arrange- 
jen des Tiga week or can be furnished with suites of rooms, sony, Oo ee 
wf There is now a plank road from Utica, and persons leaving New York in the evening 
boat can arrive at the Hotel before 2 P.M.. of the Eas day. res 7 june I—tt 


SOR LI VERPOOL,—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
Jas. West.—Thie oy ag - depart with the Mails for Europe, positively on Sat- 
whe, = ee 12 beg _ from oo at the foot of ewe = poser 
‘or freight or passage, hav unequalled accommo:lations for elegance or comfort, 
apply to 2 . EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall Street. 
Neo berths secured till paid for. june 1 


ANTED.—An accomplished Governess, for a school at the South; she must be 
of teaching French, Music, and Drawing. Apply befure 10 A.M., and after5 P.M. at 
56 West l4ih street. 























G. P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
HISTORY OF THE POLK ADMINISTRATION. 


By Hon. Lucien B. Case, a» Member of the 29th and 30th Congresges. 
l vol. 8vo. muslin, $2,50, 


This work is designed to present an impartial history of the political. 
tary affairs of the government during Mr. Poik’s cdalamasemaat win oe ae 
notes and documentary references. The author, hav a member of Congress duria 
the presidential term of Mr. Polk enjoyed many for the compilation of the work. 
many occurrences herein recorded hav .ng his personal observation. 

DICKENS'S HOUSBHOLD WORDS. NO. VIII. 
Priceé cents. 
BRYANT’S LETTERS UF A TRAVELLER, 


IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Second edition. 1 vo}.12mo cloth. $1,25. 


** One of the most TS books of season classes espec 
to the many admirers of the pas Hag redone a “en ae oem, ant mad 


“ His prose isas good as his poetry. In clearness, simplicity and unstudied tasteful ele- 
gance, he has po superior among living writers."—Courier. 
THE OJIBWAY CONQUEST, 
A Tale of the North-West. 
By Kn-GE-Ga-Gan-Bown, (G. Copway, Chief of the Ojibway Nation.] 

rs 1 vol. 12mo. with Portraits. 

is a lite curicsit legend. , written in our own vernacular, b 
this Son of the Forest, we ae muny year “Jevoting himself as a waissiouary 
amung his kindred in the Nor b-West. jane i 
i BUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 

McNICOL & CO., 38 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


PAckAces made up weekly at this agency for all parts of Furope. Purchases made in 
* ngland and France wheiher for sule or personal use—accounts collected—drafts at 
sight gran‘ed upon London or Liverpool. june 1 


4 TO PROFESSORS OF DANCING 


ANTED to engage for the winter months commencing in November or Decem 
WwW next, bya feoponiable resident in ove of the large towns in Canada, who See 
sui‘able conv-niences fur the purpose, a Lady, & provicient in danciaz, cap wie of mparting 
the art in allit branches, particularly a graceful styl-, suitable to dra g-room danc ug, 
my 


ff 








&e.,&c, For further particulars, enquire atthe office of the albion. 


SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 


HAYE OPENED, AT 335 BROADWAY, directly opposite the Broad 

of Anthony Street, a new Restaurant and Oyster Satoon, proneunentte cemseree 
superb and chas‘e thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this establish- 
men twenty elevantly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who may desire 
to sup on = ¢ bony —— a b waele — covering four hundred 
feet of ground, enables the ‘er supe! accommodations, veotiek 

of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup. They the oa e 














june 1—2t_ A 
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 BISCATINE 
a ee 


end ee 
dinary crude substances now 
Ri it & CO. now. 


ey 
Pharmaceutical “ , 250 d2P 
nes morn ely dy Avenue, — pod co 


Also, for the same 
Arrow Root, ‘atent Barley, Groats, ail warranted fresh, se bx ga 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


E STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Toronto for Rochester, every by oy, ay, and haven Aas 
Teeslint, » and will touch at Port ha Cobourg and inter: 


; wit fee Lo yer 4 by openers fener Dy = ee om and intermediate Ports 
nesday, Le och 
y, an iy ang fat hal pent clock. on 


Packet Office, Toronto, 
lhew of the late Mr. Francis Tucker, of Kensington, near 
Tucker of Chideock near Bridport, a he will will 





Seebdeer 


Royal 


F JAMES TUCKER, the 
Mr. J 
I aten will apply to Bir. 


of somethin ng to 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 
Titec, EXTENSIVE eat WELL KNOWN PROPERTY eae THORNHILL, Yonge 
estate of Thorneand Parsons, ising mill pro , tan- 
A TR. nn &e., x wilh bo at for sale at » 
Bay S ieouteaes ve June next onang, 
eer 








many og emg be com at the News Room in Cobourg, cen. 
and Quebec ; ; also in Buffalo, , Oswego, Albany, New ork, and 
Souen ortaitnd Btatee 
Wm. Proudfoot, 
° James F, Smith, > Trustees. 
Francis Boyd, 
Toronto, 27th April, 1850. may4—7t 





JON, V WILSON, VOCALIST.—Ata meeting of thefriends and admirers of JOHN W1L- 

Vocalist, deceased, held at the Astor House onthe evening of Wednesday, the 24th 
1850 for the purpose of forming 9 Oc a Committee, and electing a Treasurer and Secre- 

Pte in the ofa or Monument in the city of Quebec, over the 

remains of the lamented deceased —The following gentlemep were unanimously appointed 








a Committee for the above purpose, to wit,— 
Peter H. Vandervoort. bn ie irons 
Charles Vandervoort, rough, 
Shares bnew ; eS Watsons 
George Cruikshank, J 2,4 
Thereupon, Alexander Watson was cnanimoualyeppot ted Secretary and Treasurer. for 
purpose ee of oiedies and soliciting subscri A ver of contributions is in the hands 
of each member of the Committee, who is d@ y authorized to receive subscriptions, to be 
+ CF 2d ihe Treasurer. die, bject to the call of 
then sine su to the Secret who was directed 
to report to the next meeting. By order, Sik 
ALEX. Watson, 
may 4 Secretary and Treasurer. 





EMOVAL—PHILIP Ea ERNST, be of Maske name Pencher of ‘= apd and 
other Fluses, respectful \v informs his friends general 
that he has removed to 301 Droakoes. ooue W Walker street, New York. may ll . 


BUILDING SITBS, 


N THE SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 
Haven Railroad depot yt. Log aoe eabowribes others for ee of 
handsome 8 together with its health aye great facilit: 
ingress and egress to and from the city, give it a y to be obtained. AR 
DWARD K Pad CcOLt en 
Svuth street. 








McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDonatp, 
apl 6 


OYAL Lxrqsum TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this 
Rev aed commodious Thea tre, announces ces his intention of Lerrine Sire de 10 


‘oronto, now of Gove in Canada. 
out polication to Le made tT, P. BESN No. 65 King Bireet West, Toronto, C, W. 
jan 








GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE By nted —g OF MUSIC, red by W. 2 Moun te 
is A sey Me! hy By executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 


Each copy, p 
MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! acompan peal above, by the same artists, Same 
popularity and excited the admiration of 


size. Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, ol 
No other Engravings have ever 
beholder as the above veau' production Of the America Nenera 
G V4 red pay mca FALLS, R. de Trobriant, ° 
colored, $3 00. most interesting view ever + =e Ser 


eke D PLAN O oF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 


vihwr yor THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 

United States of America. Drawn by Aug. Koliner, lith. oy morey a Pere - dies 
The Five numbers now published contain 30 views, com core War Baltimore, 
. N P Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. Washingion, ke, 
num r, containing 6 plates, plain $200. Colored, $5 00. Ail the views may be 

had separately 

Just published, a beautiful portrait of JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnus 
the only likeness of the Swedish Nightingale ever published. Each copy, plain 


pg yGouril, Vibert, a Co., respectfully inform the public that they have alwa: 
hand the lar, Toe og me of French, En German prints to be found in the United 
States, and Paris house has fe such arrangements as toforward all the novel- 
ties to the New York house previous to their publication in Europe. mch 16 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
B@ies HYPERION Apo, RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
BELLIS ING THE HAIL 
The Certificate, from Dr. ~ a Lewis, the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
wil show he timation which it is held by the fo Syd pate pane yr peal 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1247. 
esi ns Rei Sis y rel ho toctaad proecaes ever el aaa tonapsaes oF 22 
ve eci reference ove 0 
it favigorstes an d beantifie tifies the hair, a clears the skin of ae inguritien, without 


oy ultimate ‘deleterious effects, which are so croquet = the result of man i 
patenied compounds. * WINSLOW LE 


ion dafispepgebie sx iy tond vo the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, tity > 
OF parting Oo aie of the m daudrif and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
of Goat 


peunins AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 


Hg 





This delightful ar icle is totally hay otyy he and far superior to an et invented for shav 
The base of it is derived from the 4 or “soap plant” of fornia, an article used 
a thus, the use of strong alkali, so burtful to the 


bine natives of that ee a. £ 
oe. avoided. Its pe me le hm andy no properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes — irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 
does not dry on the face. It = J o decide ed luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
Itis done up in elegant style, calculated either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 
Teady” traveller, or the et « fa the most fastidious connoisseur. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION. 

Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicat 

It is equally efficacious in protecting the the skin from the hot suns of cumenee 
and freeing bs of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 
All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest in and are warranted 
eer wit ve votunaea tn ep aes but, if not found to prove Soren arial, th the money, in all 

WILLIAM BOGLE, Propraieror, 
271 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Se Sohed, cise, of the t the United 
ol , also, Principal Draggists in every Town throughou united States | policies 





|e dpesking ont’ Resting: thon Oo eee 
take charge of @ few Family Classes, in 
| emotes See cee aati 6 Gomage Place, Sdoore south of 
LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 wULEON ramped 
H a A. a co ‘aloe, og subscribers of the £= that 
ta onl expect in 

















they to this year in ev variety of taste 
chon wollen, on seussuahtotencs ne jan diy" 
aso 1—COAL !—COAL ! 
fhe tabahitans of podem per past ofthe ott that h 

Tis pm yy he yi Goat Far Tarde at 95 Sicth Avenue, 7 8th Street), Chore be . 

ing for famil various kinds and sizes « ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, Ash, and wan erpool Orr Srrel adapted for the RanGe, Furnace, Grate, orStove 

None but best qualities will ibe kept for sale, suitable for family use. 


CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth A’ te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, 
Habertand Laight ja isiy 





— ARNOLD., M.D, 





vening ° 
Street, one door from Broadway. 





J F. a Bee Gaeace ent Depectens of Grant, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadwa: 
J. F. BROWNE would callthe attention of admirers of thie beau beautifulinstrument, to 


to the 

legant collection he has for comprising every in styleand finish. From 

tielon experience in the nceckihenslsin Mcopethe i fe able os poptaaslnaibemenn 
of the nest nalities in tone, ani ether with such 


touch, and perfect mechanism, tog improve- 
ments as fit for a thiscountry A list of prices and 
descriptions can recei r mail. Garpe repaired, strings, Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the for any piece can 
be given and received. if not on hand, coy tyhepem June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S ne Semletn 4 geal SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Ph: nfromaneminent 4d very distii 
H guished member of th Medic Profession ofth thie ‘city the following testimonial of ite 
merits : mcingio triet wilh 008 Oil * cnn poaniene of ls Senay. 


convince the 
TesTIMON!AL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geo 
“T have carefully exami ‘and in many cases rescribed the i dees 
am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Tt has iong been a desideratu i the protasicn to obtein 0 CotRastic ot ence mad and 


Effervescent 


with hich it may be administered, 
lie, give ita claim to general notice which merits sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T T. DEXTER, M. ey 


68 Warren street, N. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and reo N JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 26s Greenwich street, corner of 

Also for sale at 110 [wots 10 Astor Ln ty 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, mavannah 
Co. “ anal st., New Orleans, and by ‘e principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
96 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie-—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE Wipow anp THE OnrPHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 


NEW YoRK. 
John 8S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stou 
James _ 2 —— 6. Tucker, 
George clay ache ckKvers. 
Samuel § Howland, Henry Ludium. . 
William Van Hook, illon, 
Joseph Gaillard, J r. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Laan, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiff 
Donald MclIlvain, Dr. J. H. Mei ‘allon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Beures, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal pon me mimrtng and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of char, , on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as i = ~ oo always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherw 

Pion aaa days are allowed, after m4 payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of poli 


he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all bus:ness connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible apvernge ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 


to 1, loans, settlement! 
Medical Examiners ert ay, at aw clock. P. M., at 71 Wall St and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and communications to be ressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Ts COMPANY is prepared to grant AssURANCES on Lives, whether single or joi 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk 
Life is concerned. 
Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, trom its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by ep | ae and their generally large expenditure can 


p- re to safety admi 
™ an me is annually published by the wera 5 and 


exact statement of its 
forwarded to all who may be interested. 
Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in 

and that it does not c ently contribute to the immense sum of money which | i. Yearly 

sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which|and this 

nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring uring States can fairly offer 

com 

To epics whe a may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the ent of 

their premiums, this Supeny will grant Policies payable at death fairly pA er of 

the ~ S.- © -s such a hgeked as they mey have made, and it further engages to purchase 
eraiion after five or more full premiums have been paid 








TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 
WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE —— 





January, 1856. 
x. J. HOLT’S 4 
S Memtaciry ote 134 Jane ae Bereet in bones ot so ayy rela. 
Chamber of Geeeeeal tn comer Broskway and Broome, and other so 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomente, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 





‘ 


y tn a tne of American, French, and German Books. Together 
works of general tera the Library bas lately received a Fuluable cc 
ce TEngliah books, footer invoteg trom Pars alouag whe) Are the prest work on 
(tel, he tke aad cocacl ccliscrlok of aden Gexeaah Uneretare itera. en 
19—tf 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADBMY OF FINB ARTS. 





1. | fis 





Ts EXHIBITION oh by Artiets etthe ahem School ai the room over the hal 

gusts Open van mogotine Unity, B roadway Ma ee unth lo oelock, Pm. Adthiselo re: 
r ice, }m o'clock, A. M. P.M. Admissio 

eons. tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 oe 2 us 


,_ of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assu 
—— Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
t) 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 


To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 











A Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarterly| Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly; Quarter! 
- Premium. Premium Premium. we ¢ Premium. Paarverty 
£ea4a/[2£283 da |2 & a £ a@j/2Z2e<4)/2 0 4@ 
20 117 4), 019 1 09 9 20 19 it 01 4 0 7 10 
25 22 9 1 1 10 Ol 2 25 14 7 017 g| 0 6 0 
30 29 3 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 a Me 010 =6 
35 216 7 18h olu4 9 35 26 4 1 38 8] 012 1 








Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


Office and 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. apl20 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000, 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
T= COMPANY continues to insur® against loss by FiRE. Apply to 


ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— Py 
BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNDTORS WOOD & CO. 





JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER 


jan 5 











0% waar ofde fous ces 

of the Ree pepe 
may be with his mild of treating the disorders of the eye, to nume 
rous in the first class of ,and he invites those who are in want of An. 
TIFICIAL to call upon him, = from Paris a most beautiful selection 
and new which he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ and defy the strictest 
scrutiny. the arrangements be has made for a regular supp! » the Faculty will be fur 
nished with them upon iow terms. Office hours 9 to,3. A with remarkable cure, 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuttously at his residence marche 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE, 


Ts COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL, 
ut Friday, 2lst December, and will take goods for transhipment for New York or Boston 
1! eB Britist'and 


and N.A. Royal Mai] Steamers. 
Orlor any information to 


c. Mac li 
E. 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIps 


French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in Britun 
between | udafter ihe Lat January nest ierfore, the Hr and arth marion Ryd Med ships on, 


har fon Monday Tuesday, and Wed Wednesday ef cach sod, Commanding with the seling Front 


14 Water street, Liverpoo} 
CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 














4 BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston calling 


Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpoo at Halifax 
and receive Mails and P . =uns 
ns. 
Asia......... eccveccccceeced C. H. E. Jadkins | Hibernia...........sseeeees00.W. Lang 
Africa. ...sceeceseseees eeececvcces « «A. Ryrie | Niagara.......+..sseseveseescess vod 9 Stone 
AMECTICA....+-0s0eeeeeeeeserereeeN, Shannon | Canada. .....++.s++eeeeeeeseee Wm. Harrison 
EUropa...ecceessesceccecceetesses E. G. Lou Gentianss-ceessceseernes-oee Win. B Leitch 
Caledonia........W. Douglas. 


Teaee vessel cusry 6 Guar wie gine: thelr masiltens~-quoen on ctteend dite~vel og 
port side. 





From 

AGB soccccccccccccccccccce: BOMOR « .. Wednesday-*****....June 12th, 
AMETICA, ..0.0cescecceeesess NOW York . veccseeece . Wednesday. coccconeed ORO 18th 
Camada..eeseesssecceeeseees BOBLOD ...eeeee+se00- Wednesday..........June 26th, 
Cambrit..es.cecsscccccseses _ York ...-. «0. Wednesday..........July 3rd. 
Niagara....... eeeseses OBLON...seeeeeeeee+ee Wedmesday...... sees om 10th. 
Passage in first cabin from sor York or Boston to Laveyed.. se eeeecseee BLD 

do insecond do do GO. ccvccccccccccccccecIO 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Posies Vie ae suges cS Seeds beyond an etiount for personal expenses. 
An pe | surgeon on 
All Letters and Newspapers Gant pas threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Ja. 
38 Broadway, 


STEAM pc NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
THE powerful new screw yy ay FY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tame seiner, 1609 tong 





over all, and 350 horse eens Motthews, |formerly of the Great Western,| Com 
mander, is it to sail regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the io 
of every alternate viz: 


month, 
From New Ls in is Sek Sepmensber, November, and aby ae ome and 


The s a Sei Béthis splendid voswel from Now York, diree rect to G i 

sec: 2 re sple vesse ew rec in: 

ed to ake place on Saturday, the I3th of July, a 12 o'clock, noon : for shipeneot cones 
be received after Thursday Ys So 11th inst. Cabin pe in passages | adn on fee inclu. 
ded,| ninety dollars; Second cabi Sally - Ley in J five dollars, 


No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be suppiied on board u 


modenuiaiane rates. Carriesa 
The State rooms for first second cabin passengers are unusually large, commodious, 
and well ventilated. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


june J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 
ATLANTIC... .ccccccccvccccccccccscscvevescesseceses Capt, West, 





PACIFIC, .coccccscccssccseccccecsscccccnssceecesccssess Capt, Nye, 
ARCTIC. cccsersseees PPrETTTTiTitiiiiiiit tree +see-Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC....... occccccscccsscccocoss seseeeeeseeceeecess Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC....... eecccce Seccccesccccece © eovcce eevee Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government a wer care 
has been taken in their construction, as alsoin their Engines, to ensure -_, 
and their for are unequalled for comfort or Segue. Price 
| ad from New York to “Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 





ge bo be secured — paid for. 

or t r passage, a) to 
_ row WARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 

BROWN. SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 





or to 
The Atlantic will Jeave secccccescess LIVEFPOO] ..eccssecseeesMay 29th, 
Pacific ee -New York.. May 
os “ e Liverpool .. 
“ Atlantic » ee New York .. 
bad “ « a Liverpool .. 
“ Pacific S oe -.New Yor 
ad ed pad ervecccscocerowLAVETPOO] seco 
“« Atlantic “ 056000: oedscene New York...cccsccesees July 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, siver, Bo my vei sew 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed _ 
thereof the therein expre 





~ NEW “YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEBSBTS 

vas Pp Ly - a ~~ —~ 4 ° tym yay tf York and epclpey have 
for r m each port on th, 16 d 26th of every 

month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, ton veniam , 












Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........+ -- Knight. ..... eee. July6....Nov. 6....Mar. 6 pAng 21..Dec 21..Apr21 
West Point....... «+e. W. H. Allen,..... 000°F],. Lecceboll cvcsces lS See ee % 
Fidelia.........-. ooees VORION. oc e000 coves see lB..cecer ee IOrecveeee 16 eval ja» mee -May | 
Roecius ....6..cc00e+ + Eldridge. .cccoceccersDOrveceseee 2B. 0002008 Jocccelleccsccedlece oo il 
Isaac Wright........-- Marshall...... «Aug. 1..... Res. Lee ceADE. em i6 paoeees 16 ease 16 
Ashburton...... eccvece Bunting... ececeeseee- Grrceeseee Bue ° 
Constellation.......++-LUce® ss... well 
Yo: ° .- Bryer. 
Siddons..... -Cobb . 
Columbia .... «.-Furber.. 
Patrick Henry Delano 
Waterloo... -F. P. Allen. 
New York...........Ccopper...... ee 
Sheridan ....+...+++-GUrmish......-secseeee- TB. ccccocee 
Soon dee werdeccece whber..+ss+cos Oot, Leceve Feb. Ree 
eesectoces i err Reem 

J Sonn Bi Skiddy.. coccee Shipley.......ccceseseees Ble ccccece 
Oxford.....cc0e eeeee Manson. ... o eecccece 
Garrick..... oeecesece Eldridge. .... sr eeeseesQdeecerere 26 1 
Cambridge ..........Pe Wass .coetl “ia: -»-Mar 1. ..July 1 |..... ie. bob oes a je gece a 

These ships are all of the leranst class, and are commanded by men of character and @x- 


perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with onary Seqwieten of stores of the best kind. Puac 
quality in the days of sailing will be strictly ad 


Price of passage to Liv “rannabtanomaceter = 
« to New Vork.....seessseeeees+220 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentesast, Des eons Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, ne 
ambridge, and New York, CG. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, ) BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, ROBERT Rewniy a John R. Skiddy, 


T. & J. SANDS & con ‘Liverpool. 
nts for ships Patrick He chee, en Clay, and New Worl 
“9 » sR ELL MINTURN & CO. N.Y. 
CHAPMAN. BOWMAN &CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddo mess 
. ba POFFORD. , TILESTON & CO., N. ¥. 


BROWN. SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be com) of the following ships, 
rn, each Gor in the order in which -- gs named, sailing unetuall 
York on on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, 
on the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
London, 


New York. 
Oct. 28, eer % 





which will suc 
from New 
Portsmouth 








Devonshire, new, Hove M Sept. 8, Jan. 8)June 23, 

Northumberland, Lord,’ og SPY og" galsuly 18, Nov. 13, March |, 
Southampton, new, Senden, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb, 8 28, 4 
Victoria, Johns’ “i os 21} Aug. » Dec. 13, Aprit i 
M 8, Nov. 8, arch 8 

Hondrit — Tink, Saly Ao ti “amare Jan. i A May 
Ocean new ec > an. 23, 

Gena Gaver, : Ay Aneo6 4, |, 24{Oct. 18, Feb. 13, June! 


and are ore communes by - and experienced na 
m . te det SA She Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 4 


tion. 
w fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
onl etoe Peltier the captain nor owners of these will ponsible for letters, 





Pr 


them, unless Bills of are signed therefor. AP 
=. a SouN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
apl 6 to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 





PACKETS POR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
1st of each month, as follows :— 






8 foTemay tan February, ; 
8T DENI ; Mag ietccocesse§ e Q 
ter. Ist May.......s0..+00+ ¢ 16th June, 
Peco i DLAs, Ist Se Rouben. cosesese 16h October 
ST. NIC st February .....+++++ 
st Ss . ¢ 16th July, 
oe ee let ous 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March. 16th Apri', 
Conn, master. ; ist July... 16th August 
ONEIDA, eo yma Teun May 
at ‘ es ’ 
Funck, master. let August........+00+ 3} 16th September, 
1st December 16th January. mm 
commanded by men of experience in the trade. 


ships are all of the first c 
peice of pamsage is $190 A chm beg or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from an 


e s but those actually 
incurred. BOYD& 
jau 5 


INCKEN, Agents, 
ag Wallet 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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bi 


the | 





